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I was sitting in a café the night before last (I am writing from 
_ the Mediterranean port in which, when fate permits, I spend my 
winters) listening to some young fellows with open collars, dis- 
playing dark blue jumpers and with queer white convict hats. 
At least, in England such hats would have been worn by one 
class of convict and would not have been white. They were 
discussing the tenets of Confucius. 

Moreover, they were discussing the tenets of Confucius at the 
tops of their voices in order—or at any rate, so as—to drown the 
balalaikas of the Russian orchestra that was playing a Hindu 
melody. The elderly French bourgeoisie were meanwhile hissing, 
that café being the evening haunt of the quiet elderly French of 
the town who come to listen to the music. At any rate, they 
sometimes listen to the music, or on that occasion they wanted 
to listen to that music ; or they certainly did not want to hear 
an incomprehensible discussion as to the tenets of Confucius. 
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Usually, I mean, we all sit and talk in lowish voices, and, the 
balalaikas being very powerful, we can hear what is played or 
not as we like. . . . But, you see, a shiver of apprehension had 
gone through the town in the morning at seeing two white (or 
so light grey as to make no difference) war-vessels glide into the 
pellucid blue waters of the inner harbour and come to moorings 
displaying a rather dreaded bright flag on the staffs at their 
sterns. That this flag is dreaded when displayed behind warships 
in these ports is due to, usually nocturnal, feats performed by 
the bluejackets, and still more by the warrant officers, of those 
ships when they happen to visit these shores—to the appalling 
obscenity of their language and to the exceedingly loud nature of 
their voices. 

Now I hate, I hate, I hate manifestations of dislike between 
nations or between individuals of nations, and this was a semi- 
organised display of international dislike. An enormous number 
—a whole fleet’s crew—of our own bluejackets had lately been 
turned loose for a whole week in this town, and they had leaned 
across those same tables talking in each other’s ears in low 
tones, or had climbed up on to the music platform and played 
the balalaikas and the saxophones for the Russians, and had 
been received like the modest, rather rustic heroes that indeed 
they are. But for the bluejackets of this other Power—let her 
remain nameless |—the native population was doing what we 
call laying out. They had decided, I think, that this particular 
brand of hero was to be excluded from their quieter cafés. ... 
Well, I leaned across to the nearest of those young fellows and 
said that the French people wanted to listen to that particular 
piece of music—so would they be quiet ? 

They became instantly as quiet as a pondful of frogs over 
which there has fallen the shadow of an owl. And indeed I 
found, having entered into conversation with several of them 
after the song was over, that they were in fact every whit as 
gentle, modest and anxious to avoid giving offence as ever my 
own brand of that trade could have been. And infinitely better 
instructed! For I cannot imagine any British tar who should 
have heard of Confucius, let alone flinging extracts from the 
Literary Digest at his shipmate’s heads in deafening tones. . . 
Yet that was what these fellows had been doing. 

Ships, I suppose, are like regiments ; and in this port most 
of the mischief for the crews of that unnamed nation has been 
caused by one particular cruiser that I do not propose to name, 
for I see that she is now engaged in discharging shells into the 
continent of Asia. She was too long in these waters; her men 
—and particularly her warrant officers—were too old to have 
any shynesses left, so her scars are to be found in many, many 
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places on the gentle bosom of France from Paris outwards. 
It is a pity, for as a rule seaports are the most international of 
places, refuges where the common amity of the sea unites men 
of all races in the cordiality of shared experience. It will 
perhaps pass over. No one could be gentler, less obtrusive, or 
more conciliatory than our present visitors. They hardly 
bulk more, except for their queer hats, than the other, smaller, 
fellows who, with little red pompoms on ¢heir hats, glide along 
beneath the plane trees with the grace of gazelles and the 
voicelessness of shadows. Curiously enough, two of those last 
this afternoon passed me talking rather loudly—in German. 
They were Alsatians: it seemed to me queer to find Alsatians in 
the navy; you might as well expect to find Swiss. And then 
immediately afterwards there passed me three fellows with the 
white head-coverings talking rather loudly in German. They 
were Pennsylvania Dutch: one of them had told me so the night 
before. It seemed almost as queer to me to find Pennsylvania 
Dutch following the sea. But I suppose it isn’t. 

At any rate, it is very agreeable to me, for I begin more and 
more to lose all sense of the difference between nations and to 
hope more and more that those differences will appear negligible. 
For indeed the differences between nations are all mostly as 
negligible as the differences between the queer white headpieces 
of the one set of sailors and the silly little red pompoms of the 
others. Consider either of them, indeed, as set against the digni- 
fied and appropriate. . . . But, upon my soul, I cannot remember 
what sort of hats the British tars were wearing the other day! 
Anyhow, if I wanted to go to war with anyone—and I am not 
in the least a pacifist—I would rather do it about that than 
about any other thing. For what is the sense of wearing the 
correctly idiotic little boy’s collar, the correct mourning for 
Nelson—though the French do not wear that !—the correct little 
boy’s jerkin, the correct bags, if on the top of all you put that 
white ‘ pork-pie’! It is against all decency. Let us, by all 
means, go to war—I am now speaking as a Briton—with both 
those nations until, having brought them to their knees and 
involved the universe, we force the one to abolish the red 
pompom and—ye&, to wear the black silk kerchief that indicates 
grief for the death of the victor of Trafalgar. And the others 
shall wear—oh, whatever the correct little boy’s sailor hat is. 

And that is what I am really getting at. I was asked the other 
day by a publisher—American—to write a book explaining why 
the United States has, for the European, almost exactly the same 
aspect that Prussia had before the war—the aspect of a Power so 
menacing that European activities are all, as it were, under a 
shadow. And not merely financially menacing ! 


L2 
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After a good deal of reflection I did not write that book. It 
seemed to me that, if I could impress on the inhabitant of the 
United States the aspect that his publicists and politicians have 
contrived to give to the features of his nation, the inhabitant of 
the United States might be induced to—oh, to pay some attention 
to what his politicians and publicists are doing. But I considered 
that I might do more harm than good. I might contrive to 
influence a few hundred Americans in the direction that I desired ; 
on the other hand, I might provide millions of Europeans with 
material for flouts and jeers. It is perhaps a fact—I have it on 
American authority that I shall quote—that the United States 
has Europe pretty generally, if in varying degrees, arrayed against 
her, together with a slice of the Western Hemisphere and a good 
deal of Asia. But that is to be cured by other means than pointing 
it out and, of necessity, pointing the fact with illustrations. 

I will illustrate as concretely as I can what I mean—with two 
instances. Let me begin with the morals first. I have never, 
then, since the war heard any English person discuss Americans, 
as politically such, either in terms of favour or disfavour. On 
the other hand, I have myself felt temporarily offended at being 
styled an alien, or even a foreigner, when I was in the United 
States, and I have never met an Englishman there who did not 
feel more or less strongly the same emotion. And I have heard 
a great many Americans express exactly the same sentiments when 
in England, and I have felt unthinkingly outraged that in England 
the police should apply the same restrictions to Americans as to 
other aliens. I am bound to add that once when coming up the 
Thames on an American bottom I felt a certain pleasurable 
amusement at the consternation which struck my American 
fellow-passengers at discovering that they and no longer I were— 
aliens. They expressed, indeed, loud indignation when, not they, 
but I, exclaiming ‘ Do I look like an American !’, walked past the 
alien immigration officer and stood unimpeded on the dock. 

That, of course, is a touch of the old Adam. I have so often 
had to stand that sort of thing myself, in the inverse sense, that 
it may be permitted me. But the salient point was that those 
aliens said they were going home and did not expect to be so 
treated. And, indeed, I agreed with them. They were going to the 
country of Dickens and Carlyle, and Matthew Arnold and Walter 
Savage Landor and Poets’ Corner—all so much more real to them 
than to me. For what do we care about such matters? (I do 
not, by-the-by, make the mistake of thinking that all Americans 
consider what we mostly regard as old junk as their national 
birthright. But there are enough to make a beginning—and to 
make us ashamed.) 

But let me get to my illustration in the contrary sense. I was, 
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then, until lately, puzzled at one recurrent accusation that I 
have heard uttered against Americans in Europe. It used to crop 
up oddly, usually as a conclusion to a tirade. ‘ What,’ the utterer 
would exclaim, ‘ can you say for a people whose theatres smell of 
offal?’ And this used to puzzle me until I lately went to Chicago 
and got asked by several of the inhabitants of that very sensitive 
city whether I had really smelt the stockyards in their opera- 
house. You see, they—I mean those sensitive individuals, not 
all the inhabitants of the city of the Fire and Loop—had been 
seriously hurt by some sort of foreigner who, coming to visit them, 
had gone away declaring that so sensitive was he that he had 
actually performed that olfactory feat. Even that ass—I do not 
remember who he was: some sort of minor poet or major jour- 
nalist—had only meant to display his own poetic intensity ; he had 
meant to say that he had not been able to forget the stockyards 
when in the foyer of the opera-house. That, I daresay, is true. 
I have had a good deal to do with slaughtering beasts—mostly 
pigs—and I daresay, if I were really a poet, I might remember 
them, now and then, with regret, though I never do. 

But that fellow had to put that record of his emotions 
picturesquely, and he put it so picturesquely that half the papers 
in Europe, and I daresay all the papers in America, quoted that 
passage, with the results that I have already adumbrated. 
Every American is therefore, by certain Europeans, regarded as 
the sort of insensible individual who can sit in a theatre reeking of 
putrid meat. That does not help the cause of peace. 

Nay, more: it is the sort of thing that causes wars. 

Let me dwell on the question of slaughtering beasts ; for at 
one time I studied, and then rather frenziedly advocated, the 
humane slaughtering of cattle, until the professional humani- 
tarians of that poet’s country made it plain that they block any 
legislation to that end not promoted by themselves. Humani- 
tarians are like that—and professed pacifists. There is this, 
then, to say about it. Abominations in the way of slaughtering 
are committed in hole-and-corner slaughter-houses, not in vast 
establishments ; and every time that that poet sits down to a 
smug meal at home, supposing him to eat his own home-killed 
meat, he ought, being sensitive, to vomit, for 80 per cent. of the 
meat slaughtered in his country has been slaughtered in a hole- 
and-corner way, with consequent great risk of the grossest cruelty 
having been enacted. For the matter of that, every time that 
man has eaten canned meat he has either been conniving at 
Chicago or has been profiting by the competitive cheapness of 
Chicago’s products; the same with his hams, and indeed with 
everything that he eats, since a fall in the price of any staple food 
causes in the end a sympathetic fall in the prices of all others. 
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So that what that gentleman can conscientiously eat I do 
not know. 

I suppose myself to be the most determined foe to the ideal 
of ‘ big business ’ that can be found ; but it is necessary at times 
to look some facts in the face, and if the world is to make war 
on the United States it had better be because of, say, the shape of 
its bluejackets’ hats, whatever that may be, than because of the 
smell in the Chicago opera-house. I have been in theatres in 
the country of the gentlemen who said that Americans were 
barbarians because they sat in theatres that smelt—I have been, 
then, in theatres of those gentlemen’s country, in comparison 
with which the Chicago opera-house is a scent laboratory on the 
Riviera in spring-blossom time. 

Yet it is such allegations that cause, if not declarations, yet 
at least the cheerful prosecution of wars. Obviously the boodlers, 
big business men, discount houses, and political caucuses that 
rule all our nations with practically no reference to the desires 
or ideals of our peoples (I am speaking of the comity of the 
nations that border on the North Atlantic)—obviously those 
suspect, deviously skilled personalities can at any moment 
involve any of our nations in war with any other of our nations, 
and by handling our more venial journals might even get up an 
enthusiasm for that war. But that last can only be assured by 
careful preparation of the ground. 

By careful preparation of the ground by gentlemen of the 
kidney of our friend who smelt the stockyards in the opera-house! 
Wars are declared for all sorts of reasons—because of fear more 
often than not. But they are not cheerfully prosecuted unless 
the peoples engaged are convinced that the individuals of the 
' enemy nations are too brutish to be accorded the sympathies due 
to human beings. Once that position has been established 
against the enemy we shall fight to the bitter end. We shall fight 
to the bitter end, because we fear that, if we are vanquished, we 
shall have to endure the forcing on ourselves of the brutish habits 
of the conqueror. We shall have to eat black bread, rotten 
cabbage and sausages . . . or sit in theatres that smell of putrid 
meat. Our theatres may smell already and our food be so badly 
cooked that we are a land of eternally depressed dyspeptics: 
that will make no odds ; we desire to go to the grave by our own 
methods of lack of sanitation, not the other fellow’s ! 

These are, of course, homely illustrations; the profound 
truths they adumbrate may be put more pompously. I will 
proceed to put them more pompously, since there are people who 
will not look at any truth unless polyphonetically proclaimed. 
The fact is, then, that if we human beings fight we fight more 
willingly to preserve our civilisations than for any other reason. 
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If, then, a politician or publicist can be found to proclaim that I 
am—or in the alternative that you are—the less civilised of the 
two, I will fight you, or you me. I will fight against your Pro- 
hibition because you are of so low an order of humanity that 
you cannot be kept from making a beast of yourself without 
Federal enactments ; moreover, you sit in theatres that smell 
of offal, and, for all we know, your bluejackets wear the wrong 
sort of little boys’ hats—possibly even white linen ones. We, on 
the other hand, regard ourselves as God’s chosen. We have 
nostrils so sensible! Ours is God’s own country, Eng. I assure 
you that my countrymen look at their poor country like that ! 

You, on the other hand—I am presuming you to belong to 
God’s own country, U.S.A.—you, then, the chosen of the 
Almighty, will fight me because I, the slave of tyrants, would 
force alcoholic liquors on your wives and children, not to 
mention yourself; I should reduce your population to the 
condition of gin-sodden brutishness that distinguishes me; I 
should force you to wear teeth five inches long, to ventilate your 
living rooms, drink tea, suppress your divorce reports. . . . Who 
knows what ? 

It is in that way that populations regard each other, really. 
And it is time they gave it up. I am not a pacifist—at any rate, 
I am not a professional pacifist. If anyone gets up a first-class 
war I should hope to be in it in one capacity or another, and of 
course on the right side. I mean that if there is any fun going, 
I should like my share of it; but I do not want anyone to 
declare war on anyone else on false premises. The fun I want 
is that of seeing the arts and abstract thought knocking ‘ big 
business ’ off the earth ; with that any sort of war, anywhere, 
would seriously interfere. I should hate to see all Europe, half 
South America, half Asia, and all the rest of the world setting 
about the United States. I should hate it, because I love New 
York, and New York would be the first to get it in the neck. Yet 
that is what the United States is asking for. 

It probably does not know that it is what it is asking for— 
any more than those sailors in my café knew that they risked 
getting that place of repose put out of bounds for them by talking 
during the performance of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Chant Hindou. 
But they did. I do not mean to say that the former risk is very 
imminent. It is about as imminent as the war of 1914 was in 
1870; but that is near enough. And that is a nasty state of 
affairs that has been brought about not merely by American 
politicians and the smart Alecks that write for the American 
Press, but by all the politicians and all the smart Alecks the world 
over. It is time our peoples turned their attentions to what is 
being done for us. 
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You may say that we can do nothing. But that is not so. I 
read, for instance, yesterday a leader in an American paper 
circulating largely in this country—a leader that said com- 
placently just what I have been saying above. (You have been 
thinking that I exaggerated.) But that leader stated quite 
complacently that the United States was detested and feared by 
all Europe, by nearly all the South American republics, by at least 
one great Asiatic empire. It dwelt on that fact with complacency 
and then concluded: ‘ Let them hate as long as they fear!’ 
Do you know what Bismarck said in 1888 when someone told 
him that the whole world hated and feared the nation of which he 
was Chancellor? He said: ‘ Oderint dum metuant. .. . Let 
them hate as long as they fear !’ 

Now I do not know much about the Ku Klux Klan. I have 
heard it very soundly abused in Europe. There is one English 
journal that has seriously advocated that we should take steps 
against the United States because she shelters that organisation, 
just as several United States journals have seriously suggested 
that steps should be taken against the British Empire because 
she does not adopt Prohibition. On the other hand, I have heard 
the Klan quite seriously commended in the United States by quite 
nice, old-fashioned, educated people. Sono doubt it has its good 
points; if, then, it would extend its services to the extent of 
taking the writer and the commissioner of that leader and putting 
them in honorary positions on the staff of a deaf, dumb and blind 
asylum in the middle of the Western alkali plains, it would 
deserve as well of the rest of Christendom as of the rural districts 
of the United States. 

For that really was a very atrocious performance. It would 
have been bad enough if that leader had decorated the columns 
of a small-town weekly lost somewhere in the Middle West. But 
here was a journal enjoying the hospitality of the Power that it 
treated with the greatest contempt in that leader ; it addressed 
itself to enormous bodies of its own nationals who were just then 
pouring into that contemned country. What influence is it going 
to have on that guileless and not immensely well-instructed flood 
that, already not over-endowed with modesty, was about to pour 
itself abroad on a country not so friendly as all that? I heard 
lately a boy of seventeen from one of the most tony of Eastern 
American universities address the waiter in a European trans- 
continental dining-car. The waiter said that they did not 
there serve eau nature, but they had several kinds of mineral 
waters. Said that boy: ‘ If you don’t give me ordinary drinking 
water I will take myself and my money out of your pauper 
country, and where will you be then?’ He had shortly before 
pointed out to me the report of one of Mr. Mellon’s speeches on 
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international matters. What would he have done if he had 
just been reading that leader ? 

I do not mean that American papers are any worse than 
French ones, and though the papers of my own country are, in 
this respect, better, it is rather because our journalists either 
cannot, or are not encouraged to, write incisively. And it is to 
be remembered that English newspapers are very much larger 
affairs as regards circulation—or at any rate, as regards sales in 
proportion to population—than are either American or French 
papers. They have thus a greater sense of responsibility. They 
really have. A newspaper proprietor who knows that his paper 
will be read by three and a half million families will, however 
venial or irresponsible, think at least twice before commission- 
ing the sort of pin-pricking stuff that embitters nation against 
nation. I remember some years ago being in the proprietorial 
room of a great English paper, paying a call on the pro- 
prietor. A new leader-writer came in and asked for his day’s 
instructions. At that moment a deputation of the journalists 
of a Power with whom we were none too friendly was visiting 
London. The newspaper proprietor told his leader writer to 
write about this visit of the foreign journalists. He started by 
resenting the visit and telling his henchman to resent it. But then 
he said: ‘No. Be polite, but not ¢oo polite.’ And later he 
remarked to me on the enormous influence of his journal. We 
were nevertheless shortly afterwards at war with the country 
those journalists represented. 

Now I do not suppose that the editor of a small-town journal 
of the Middle West would feel the same hesitation if he thought 
that by writing an inflammatory article of the lion’s-tail-twisting 
order he could increase his circulation from 2000 daily to 2200 ; 
nor, I am certain, would the editor of, say, the Républicain Varois, 
with a circulation of 200 or 300, feel any hesitation in recommend- 
ing a pogrom of all the Anglo-Saxon visitors to his Department if 
he thought it would be fun to doit. I remember sitting under the 
plane trees of a very remote, very ancient city far to the west of 
where I am writing and reading a royalist journal. Its circulation 
could not have been more than 2000 or 3000 weekly, and it was 
edited and financed, though its appearance was very irregular, 
by a perfectly irresponsible royalist marquis who wrote quite 
brilliantly—about as brilliantly as one could write. And the 
political recommendations of this organ, whether international 
or domestic, were of a kind that would have made both Torque- 
mada and Bird o’ Freedom Sawin rub their eyes. And well 
written !—so well written, that as I sat in that old place and read 
I thought I was mad. 

Well, I happened to get into conversation with that newspaper 
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proprietor a little laicr. He was a very cultivated, good- 
humoured, and indeed humorous, sort of cosmopolitan. And 
when I remonstrated with him over his publication he asked me 
what it mattered. He said he had about 300 readers a day, 
What would they do in a population of thirty millions or so ?— 
whereas they might turn a municipal election in that city. And 
indeed I have had much the same thing said to me by representa- 
tives of small journals in various parts of the Middle West; 
and once indeed by a member of the staff of a very influential 
Boston paper. They all said they were writing only for home 
consumption—so what did it matter? I daresay the gentleman 
who smelt the stockyards in the opera-house similarly com- 
pounded with his conscience, 

But it does matter terribly—in the first place, because it is 
beastly ; and then beastly and then again beastly. And then 
still more because each of those imbecile articles is the spark 
that might ignite all the arsenals in the world. For each of 
them has a potential—who knows how many ?—amillion readers, 
It suffices for any big news agency, or any mischievous journalist 
of a widespread journal, to get hold of the Républicain Varois 
or the Dayton (not necessarily Ohio) Republican and to reproduce 
its opinions as representing the settled convictions of France or 
the United States, and infinite mischief may be done, since there 
is no end to the possible reverberations, 

And there is no end to the possible variations on this theme. 
America suffers more, I think, than any other country from its 
organs that represent Uplift, whether of the 100 per cent. brand 
or the, let us say, Bohemian variety. I may be mistaken, but it 
seems to me that Americans, on whichever side of the blanket 
they may prefer to lie, are less able than the inhabitants of other 
‘countries to let each other alone. They interfere with each other’s 
morals, drains, pursuits, beliefs, dances, clothes, and all the other 
things that go to colour and make up the life of man far more than 
the inhabitants of most other countries—and they do it far more 
in public and by communications to public organs. There are 
so many more of these in the United States than other nations 
are inclined to support. In England, France, Germany, Italy, 
where you will in Europe, one lady in a village street on 
seeing another pass her by will remark, ‘ Oo, ’er!... She's 
got a new feather in ’er ’at. She ain’t no better than she 
should be,’ with the natural variations for the respective 
dialects. It will, however, end there. It seems to me, however, 
that in the United States she would not only feel moved to 
write to the papers lamenting the decay of the times, but that 
she would find a journal to print her opinions, a preacher to 
thunder in her sense from the pulpit, a kleagle to organise the 
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tarring and feathering of the offender, a political boss to make the 
matter a plank in a programme, and immense and unreasonably 
wealthy organisations to see that new feathers are not worn 
otherwise than in tar. And the Press comments and the Press 
anti-comments will cause reverberations that shall penetrate 
into the centre of China, giving the strangest views of the bar- 
barian nature of Occidental civilisations. Nor, on the whole, can 
one be certain that the proceedings of what I will call the roo per 
cent. Press and organisations are not less deleterious from an 
international point of view than what again I will call the 
Bohemian factions and their activities. Each side aims at 
interfering with its fellow-men, which is for me the most 
abhorrent of crimes. But the 100 per cent. uplift people have, 
for the foreigner, at least the aspect of aiming at the improve- 
ment of their fellow-citizens ; the others unveil the hypocrisies, 
weaknesses, bad English, and savageries of their opponents 
without much attempt at a constructive policy of liberation. 
The process is, I believe, called de-bunking, but the de-bunker is 
seldom more than the old presbyter inverted. 

And, as I have said, the harm done abroad by those organs 
and publicists is very considerable, since they supply in tabloid 
form ammunition for every enemy of the United States. We 
are by now so used to the lively fare supplied us by American 
journalists through their news agencies that we find it hard to 
be much interested by their projections of American life. If 
gunmen seized the President of the United States and held him 
for ransom, we should say that it was merely what we had been 
led to anticipate—or if bootleggers seized all the Federal buildings 
and executive in New York! But when widespread de-bunking 
magazines expose the hypocrisies of the American clergy of all 
denominations, the brazen-lunged mental corruption of all 
the American great, from Washington to P. T. Barnum, the im- 
becility of all State legislatures from Arkansas to Wyoming, the 
imbecility of all the American Press from Wyoming to Arkansas, 
the insularity of Rhodes scholars, the fact that, according to 
the figures of the Woolworth and Kriesge five-cent chain stores, 
the American People prefers bright colours to dull ones (and I 
am looking through only one copy of one such organ)—when 
widespread de-bunking magazines do that, not only are they 
displaying Pharisaism, which is a matter between themselves 
and their God, but they are supplying to the enemies of the 
United States exactly the materials that the enemies of the 
United States want. I have been following with attention the 
leaders of a particularly pestilential English weekly ; whenever 
that organ refers to the United States—which it invariably does 
with a sort of academic abhorrence—it ends its tirade with what 
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amounts to ‘ But what can you expect from a people who . . . ?’ 
and then a citation from the American de-bunker. 

And it is all hypocrisy—the hypocrisy that consists in insisting 
on searching for the person of the sacred emperor in a Coney 
Island dime show. The United States is a great wild country, 
like any other great wild country; it is inhabited by human 
beings much like any other human beings; it has strata of 
infinitely varying cultures, as is the case with every other nation, 
The clergy of all nations are distinguished by what appears 
hypocrisy to the non-sympathiser; all public men, for the 
thinker, are distinguished by brazen lungs and by their pouring 
out of banalities ; all small local legislatures are apt to display 
imbecility ; all natural peoples prefer to have their goods done 
up in bright-coloured parcels. I do myself. 

We are in the nineteen hundred and twenty-eighth year of the 
Christian era—then cannot we have done with silly nagging 
between nations? For myself I grow nearly frenzied when I 
hear a semi-imbecile Briton sneer at the United States, or a 
cheaply epigrammatic American contemn my own country, or 
a Frenchman too skilful of tongue pour vitriol over both. We 
are all decent nations with creditable records of varying intel- 
lectual value. Then why cannot we let each other alone—at 
least, in the regions where it can be done? Politicians and 
finance and big business and the publicists must, I suppose, 
continue to do their best to embroil us; that is their game. But 
hatred between nations is not a necessary or inevitable growth; 
we are all, in effect, too forced to rely the one upon the other. 

So that I have called this article ‘ Pax’ after the breathless 
ejaculation that, as schoolboys, we used to let out when we were 
. too hard pressed in any running game. Let us have a cessation, 
let each of us do what he can to bring about a cessation, of this 
cruel and ignorant schoolboy’s sport of crying ‘ Yah ’ and sticking 
out our tongues at each other over the fence. The big inter- 
national interests appear very formidable and gigantic, but they 
have their vulnerable heels, and we quiet people seem more in 
their clutches than we actually are. You have only to look 
at what France has done to her politicians in the past year 
to see what a fairly awake nation can do in the way of putting 
the fear of God into caucuses and conventions. I am not a 
constructive politician, but it seems to me that what France 
could do Anglo-Saxondom also might accomplish in a different 
direction. We let our statesmen play old Harry with us for most 
of the time, but in the end they are frightened of us. It is only 
really a matter of displaying our good-will one to the other. I 
am trying herewith to begin. 

And do not believe that that good-will does not exist. I 
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began with an anecdote of this Mediterranean seaport. Let me 
finish with another. I was, then, in the theatre here attending a 
performance of a play called Pas sur la Bouche. The chief 
character of this play is an American citizen who objects for 
hygienic reasons to being kissed on the mouth. And this character 
was played by a real American who was more American than any 
American yet imagined. He must have been 6 feet 7 inches high 
and leaner than any salmon you ever put back : he had a cheerful 
complexion, the cutest of elongated light grey suits; no visible 
cheque-book ; and upon the charmers who surrounded him— 
and they were pretty things—he beamed with myopic eyes 
through horn-rimmed spectacles as large as motor head-lights. 
Well, he was an American. And he was beloved. You should 
have heard the women of that simple audience cry out with 
delight when he said ‘ Wal,’ and ‘I guess and calculate,’ and 
‘Put it there,’ and smiled his lovely, blind, imbecilely good- 
natured smile. And you should have heard them say ‘ Pas mal 
chic, ce type 14...’ And, still more significantly, they would 
cry to their attendant swains, when that American had performed 
some act of generous sentimentality, ‘Ah, les Yenkis, ils sont 
comme ¢a!’ And when, on the approach of a charming young 
thing, he agitatedly extended his hands downwards in the 
attitude of a nymph surprised bathing and cried out : ‘ Not on 
the maouth! . . . A—oh! pas sur la bouche!’ Ah, then... 

You see, even the men in the audience did not object to him. 
Men do not object to other men who do not want to be kissed. 
At least, Frenchmen are like that ! 

In short, he was modest, inarticulate, friendly, generous, 
infectiously gay—the American of the old school as the French 
remember him! As in the case of my American friends who, at 
the thought of Dickens and the Poets’ Corner, considered that 
they were children come home, that earlier American tradition 
is a good foundation for friendship between nations. If only we 
could set a little more store by what lies beneath those flagstones 
at Westminster—for of what use is American enthusiasm when 
confronted with our own indifference for our own chief glories ?>— 
and if only you—as American—could muzzle Sena . . . Well, 
we are not talking politics. But tell him, if he has to say those 
things in order to ensure re-election, to say them—but differently. 
He may well be the elect of God’s own people ; but we, too, in 
Mediterranean and other ports are accustomed to believe that we 
are the children of God—of a no doubt smaller God with fewer 
stars in his Milky Way, and less gold on the floors of his pavilions. 
But still! Have a try at it. Or get him to read Washington’s 
last message to Congress. Yes, that perhaps ! 


Forp Mapox Forp. 
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ANGLO-JAPANESE CO-OPERATION AND THE 
FAR EAST 


SOME two years ago I wrote an article dealing with the abrogation 
of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance and its effect on the Chinese 
situation. It was sent to one of the leading and most influential 
London papers, and I had the unusual experience of receiving 
very liberal payment for it although it was never published. A 
most courteously worded personal letter came from the editor, 
explaining that he had read it with much interest, but had 
decided to withhold its publication lest it ‘ irritate America’s 
lively susceptibilities.’ 

Whilst fully appreciating the folly of doing or saying anything 
to irritate our relations with the United States unnecessarily, I 
must confess that, although I re-read a copy of the article in 
question, I could see nothing in it to cause offence to any fair- 
minded American, however lively his susceptibilities might be. 
The point to which it was feared that exception might be taken 
was, however, that, after deploring the abrogation of the Alliance 
with Japan and its effect on the Chinese situation, I expressed the 
belief that the best way to stabilise the situation in China and the 
Far East in general would be to conclude a triple alliance of 
Britain, America, and Japan, or, failing that—in view of America’s 
well-known objections to participate in ‘ entangling alliances ’— 
to conclude a fresh alliance with Japan, with, if possible, the 
United States as a friendly co-operator. 

The agreements reached at Washington in 1922 would, of 
course, have made it impossible to carry out such a proposition 
straight away, but, apart from whether or no it would be feasible 
at some later date, the editor’s fear that even the very suggestion 
of such a proposal might irritate America seemed to be based on 
a false reasoning. What, in fact, it appeared to amount to was 
that, while we might with impunity hurt Japan’s feelings in 1922 
by giving up the Alliance, it would be criminal folly on our part, 
three years later, even to suggest a policy that might offend the 
United States. If, however, this really expressed the British 
point of view, it is not to be wondered at that the late Mr. Walter 
Hines Page, despite his very real friendship for Great Britain, 
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should have expressed his conviction in more than one of his 
letters that the day was not far off when England, like a father 
who has grown too old to take an active part in business, would 
be content to assume the véle of a sleeping partner and leave it to 
America to play the principal part and lead the way. Colonel 
Harvey, writing some eighteen months ago in the North American 
Review, expressed a somewhat similar opinion, and, in commenting 
on it, actually referred to ‘ the cardinal principle of Great Britain 
under the avowed headship of the King to do nothing that might 
by any possibility impair the friendliness of, or give offence to, 
the United States.’ 

Other friendly Americans, while equally appreciative of our 
efforts towards cementing the friendship between the two nations, 
have been frank enough to admit that they would have put a 
greater value on our friendship and thought more highly of us if 
we had not, in recent years, acted in quite such an abject manner. 
The truth of this assertion appears to have sunk in at last, for it 
is now quite a common thing to find even those British papers 
and public men who are the most well-disposed towards America 
speaking out their minds and saying in effect : ‘ Thus far, but no 
further. We want your friendship. We want your co-operation ; 
but even for these there is such a thing as paying too high a 
price.’ American susceptibilities may, at times, be hurt by this 
change in attitude, but one can feel confident that the best 
element amongst the people of the United States fully appreciate 
our altered stand and think all the better of us for it. 

Probably in no respect is this change of attitude so apparent 
as in that of our Far Eastern policy. No longer is the real reason 
for the abrogation of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance glossed over 
and hidden up by euphemisms, but men now say straight out and 
unequivocally that it was done in order to please America and 
to make a bid for her friendship, irrespective of Japan’s feelings 
in the matter. 

Many people foresaw from the outset the dangers to which 
we were exposing ourselves by bargaining in this way, but anyone 
expressing this opinion was apt to find himself laughed at or else 
dubbed as ‘ pro-Japanese.’ Things have changed, however, since 
then, and even British merchants in China, most of whom were 
in the front rank of those who advocated the abrogation of the 
Alliance, are now ready to acknowledge their mistake and to 
admit that, had the Treaty remained in force, the present 
deplorable situation in China would not have arisen. 

Colonel Harvey, in the article from which we have already 
quoted, after expressing his appreciation of our determination to 
do ‘ nothing that might by any possibility impair the friendliness 
of, or give offence to, the United States,’ added that, ‘ In honour, 
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no less than in consideration of our own material welfare, we 
[Americans] should respond in kind, and make fidelity to our race 
second only to loyalty to our country.’ This, he considered, was 
the least that his people could do, and there is no doubt that 
Great Britain and her dominions overseas expected this return 
for the sacrifices they had made on the altar of Anglo-American 
friendship ; yet even Canada, the most friendly disposed of all 
the British dominions towards the United States, has begun to 
have doubts that this return is forthcoming in so far as the Far 
Eastern question is concerned. The Montreal Star on January 27 
this year said : 

Great Britain, now deprived of the treaty support of Japan through 
the denunciation of the Japanese Alliance, must largely rely on American 
support in the Pacific. . . . If the Americans now decide not to join 
effectively and promptly with Britain in protecting their mutual interests 
in China, Great Britain will realise that she made a bad bargain in 1921, 

This is the time to learn how much there is to this Anglo-Saxon 
rapprochement on an issue intimately affecting the American people. 


The events of the past few months would seem to indicate 
that, in so far as our China policy is concerned, we have heen 
seriously handicapped by our action in throwing away the sub- 
stance of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance for the shadow of Anglo- 
American mutual assistance—a shadow which has failed to 
materialise into anything more substantial. That certain gains 
have been made in other directions by our action in 1922 is not 
to be denied, but in so far as our interests in the Far East are 
concerned it is hard to detect anything but loss, and one is 
tempted to ask the question, ‘Could not the improvement and 
strengthening of Anglo-American friendship have been achieved 
at less cost than that involved by the sacrifice of the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance ? ’ 

It is not in China alone that we have been made to suffer for 
our action; but before examining the losses in other directions 
it may be of interest to look back to the opening days of the 
present century in order to refresh our memories as to the condi- 
tions that brought about the Alliance in the first place and then 
to show how we benefited by this wise stroke of statesmanship. 

At that time Britain and Japan were the two most friendless 
nations in the world. Germany, Holland, and France were 
openly anti-British in their sympathies during the South African 
War, whilst the bogey of Russian designs on India caused many 
sleepless nights to those responsible for its safety. As for Japan, 
she had just emerged victorious from her war with China, but her 
hopes and aspirations had been suddenly blighted by the combined 
action of three out of the four Powers hostile to Great Britain, 
and of these three Russia was the most to be feared. Faced, 
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therefore, with the same set of enemies and with very similar 

blems, the conclusion of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance in 1902 
was but the logical outcome. Shortly before this took place, 
however, the Boxer Rebellion broke out in China, and, as certain 
of the circumstances surrounding that affair undoubtedly in- 
fluenced Britain and Japan in their decision to enter into alliance, 
a few words must be said about it in passing. 

One of the greatest assets of the Boxers was the lack of unity 
amongst those with whom they came into conflict, and the 
Chinese, who then, as now, were past-masters in the art of playing 
off one country against another, took full advantage of the 
friction and jealousies between the Powers operating against 
them. The squabbling and bickering that took place was, 
moreover, of assistance to at least one of these very same Powers, 
namely Russia, for under cover of it she was able to strengthen 
her own position in Manchuria and poured troops into that 
region on the pretext of safeguarding her interests. Her action 
in so doing was a menace to Japan, and led, a few years later, to 
the Russo-Japanese War. 

The parallel between the situation then and now is obvious. 
The Chinese in each case have taken advantage of the lack of 
unity among the Powers, while Russia has availed herself of the 
situation to forward her own interests. The only difference in so 
far as Japan is concerned is that, instead of being faced by a 
military menace from St. Petersburg that could be guarded against 
by force of arms, she is now confronted with a far more insidious 
menace—and one more difficult to counter—from Moscow in the 
form of Communistic activities in Manchuria and China generally. 
Similarly, the threat to India has been changed from a military 
menace to the far more subtle and dangerous Bolshevist minacity. 

In regard to Russian activities in China, one great difference 
in the matter of the methods employed is, of course, that instead 
of advancing her own interests by aggressive measures against the 
Chinese, as she did at the time of the Boxer troubles, she is now 
trying to attain the same ends by professing friendship for the 
people of the former Celestial Empire and assisting them to resist 
the ‘ Imperialistic Powers.’ The réle of ‘a friend in need’ is 
not new for Russia, as she acted similarly with considerable 
success in Korea in the closing years of last century. On the 
occasion in question the Russian Minister in Seoul gave protection 
to the king of that country after the murder of that weak and 
feckless individual’s royal consort. By playing on the king’s 
sense of gratitude for the sanctuary thus afforded him Russia 
was able to extort concessions of the greatest value. 

Judging from the way that the Soviet Government has been 
playing up to the Chinese during the past few years, it would seem 
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as though Russia were in hopes that these same tactics will have as 
good a result with China as they had when applied to Korea 
nearly thirty years ago. 

Another point of similarity between the conditions in those 
days and those that are prevailing now is that, despite the 1925 
treaty, the interests of Japan and Russia in Manchuria and 
Mongolia remain strongly opposed to one another and may 
conceivably lead to a future war. Similarly the old jealousies 
amongst the Powers, which hindered true co-operation amongst 
themselves in 1900 and gave such an excellent opportunity to 
China to play off one against the other, are just as much in 
evidence to-day, and serve, in the same way, to upset the peace 
of the Far East. In other words, the conditions which made the 
conclusion of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance a desirable object for 
the two Powers concerned a quarter of a century ago have come 
into existence once more. 

Having made this slight digression, we can now return to the 
year 1901. It was shortly after the ending of the Boxer troubles 
that the Anglo-Japanese Alliance was concluded. The Treaty 
had two main objects in view. One was to combat Russian 
aggression, while the other was to ensure the peace of the Far 
East and the integrity of China by having at least two Powers 
working in concert with one another. 

Although no one will deny that the first object was fully 
attained, there are many people who maintain that the second, 
though professedly altruistic, was nothing more than a hypo- 
critical pronouncement on the part of the two Powers concerned. 
In confirmation of this contention they point to the fact that, 
within two years of the Alliance being made, the peace of the Far 

_East was seriously upset by the outbreak of the Russo-Japanese 
War, and that Japan’s action in Shantung and elsewhere in later 
years showed that the preservation of China’s integrity was 
regarded but lightly. 

There is certainly some justification for doubting the whole- 
hearted sincerity of this second alleged object of the Alliance ; 
but it is only fair to consider what might have happened to the 
peace of the Far East and the integrity of China if there had been 
no such alliance. The war between Russia and Japan might not 
have taken place so soon, but it would certainly have broken out 
eventually, and would probably have led to even worse troubles. 
France and Germany, with nothing to restrain them, would 
almost certainly have joined in against Japan, and we, too, might 
then have found ourselves dragged into the conflict, just as we 
were in 1914. In fact, the World War might have been precipi- 
tated ten years earlier, and might have ended in the partitioning 
of China amongst the victors. It will be seen, therefore, that, 
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although the Alliance may not have resulted in maintaining either 
the peace of the Far East or the integrity of China entirely, there 
is good reason to believe that it served as a check on the outbreak 
of greater troubles and on the partitioning of the Celestial Empire 
on an unprecedented scale. 

Space does not permit of anything like a detailed account of 
the history of those twenty years during which the Alliance 
remained in force, but a few remarks are called for. 

Thanks to its existence, Japan was, as we have seen, able to 
stand up in 1904 against the threat to her independence, secure 
in the knowledge that Britain would see to it that she and Russia 
had the ring to themselves. By Japan’s subsequent victory the 
threat both to Japan herself and also to India was removed, and, 
as a result of the agreements concluded shortly after by Russia 
with Britain and Japan respectively, the relations between the 
three Powers became better than ever before and remained most 
cordial until the rise of the Soviet to power after the Revolution 
of 1917. 

Before that took place, however, the value of the Alliance had 
once more been put to the test by the outbreak of the World War 
in 1914. Although, largely due to the difficulties of transporta- 
tion, Japanese land forces did not participate in the fighting in 
Europe, Japan’s ultimatum to Germany and her subsequent 
declaration of war were of inestimable value to Great Britain and 
her allies. The German menace to British interests and posses- 
sions in the Far East and the Pacific was quashed, and England 
was able to set her mind at ease regarding the situation in that 
quarter and to concentrate her attention elsewhere. In many 
other directions as well, Japan’s loyalty to the Alliance was of 
great value, although, as Lord Haldane remarked but recently 
when seconding the resolution of sympathy to the Japanese 
nation on the loss of the Emperor Taisho, the valuable part 
played by her in the Great War has ‘ not yet been adequately 
recorded by the historian.’ 

Unfortunately, certain of her actions in China during the war 
period roused the anger of many Britons in the Far East against 
Japan, and a section of the Press began to question the value of 
continuing the Alliance. The Chinese, ever on the look-out for 
an opportunity to play off one country against another country, 
were not slow to take advantage of this discontent, and succeeded 
in gaining no small measure of sympathy for themselves on the 
score of Japanese aggression. When, finally, the question of 
renewing the Alliance was brought up for discussion in 1921, it 
was found that not only was there a strong opposition movement 
against it among the British element in China, but, what counted 
even more, it was deemed politic to pacify American opinion, 
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which viewed the Alliance with the greatest disfavour, as it was 
believed by many that, despite official denials, the Treaty con- 
tained some secret clause adverse to the interests of the United 
States. This unfavourable sentiment was, moreover, communi- 
cating itself to Canada and found expression at the Imperial 
Conference held in London in June of that year. 

The British Government, however, hesitated to give up an 
alliance which had proved of so much mutual value to the two 
parties concerned unless they could find a substitute agreeable to 
both countries. A way out of the difficulty was found at the 
Washington Conference, and early in 1922 the world was apprised 
of the termination of the Alliance and its replacement by the Four- 
Power Pact. 

This, briefly, is the history of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, 
but before going on to examine the consequences of its abro- 
gation it will be well to look more carefully into the concluding 
stages of its existence. 

On July 8, 1920, the British Government sent a notification to 
the League of Nations concerning the question of renewing the 
Alliance. The gist of this communication was to the effect that, 
although the agreement of July 13, 1911 (when the Alliance was 
renewed for a third time, in a modified form so as to preclude the 
possibility of Britain’s being dragged into a war with America), 
was in harmony with the spirit of the Covenant, it was not 
entirely consistent with the letter of that undertaking. Conse- 
quently the two Governments concerned recognised the principle 
that, if the Alliance was to be continued after July 1921 (when 
the third term of its existence was due to expire), it must be ina 
form not inconsistent with the Covenant. 

During the twelve months that followed the sending of this 
notification a great deal of discussion ensued regarding the 
question of renewal; but before any decision had been reached 
the term originally fixed for the third extension of the agreement 
came to an end. 

There were many who thought that, as nothing had been 
decided, the Alliance would accordingly terminate automatically ; 
but on July 1, 1921, the Lord Chancellor of Great Britain made 
the pronouncement that, as neither of the contracting parties had 
denounced it, the Alliance automatically renewed itself. Accord- 
ingly, a week later, the League of Nations was notified that the 
Alliance would continue until further notice, but that if, in the 
meantime, anything happened to bring it into conflict with the 
terms of the Covenant, the latter would be given preference to 
the former. 

About the time that this announcement was made the question 
of holding a conference for the limitation of naval armaments and 
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for the solution of various causes of friction in the Far East began 
to come into prominence, and the views—both official and un- 
official—of those most closely concerned were being flashed over 
the wires and discussed in the Press. Bound up as it was with 
the whole Far Eastern question, it was but natural that the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance and the question of its renewal or 
abrogation came in for even more discussion and publicity than 
might otherwise have happened. In view of subsequent events, 
it is, therefore, of particular interest at the present time to consult 
back-files in order to see the attitude of the Press towards it at 
that period. By so doing it will help us to understand how far 
events have justified the forecasts made at that time. 

The main arguments advanced by the English Press in favour 
of retaining the Alliance may be summarised as under :— 

(1) If broken off, Japan might feel the need of another ally 
or allies, the most likely countries being Germany and Soviet 
Russia; or she might be driven into adopting a Pan-Asiatic 
policy, culminating in a struggle between the so-called white and 
coloured races. In either case, Britain’s interests in the Far East 
would suffer. 

(2) Its abrogation would give great pleasure both to Germans 
and Bolsheviks, as they would welcome any weakening in the ties 
which bound the two countries together and in our position in the 
Far East. (It must be remembered that war memories were still 
fresh at that time, and the ‘ Locarno spirit’ was still a long 
way off.) 

(3) Our interests in the Far East, particularly our colonies at 
Hong Kong (only 400 miles from Formosa and the Pescadores) 
and Singapore, would be very seriously jeopardised if Japan 
became a potential enemy instead of being our ally, and we 
should therefore have to increase our naval forces in Far Eastern 
waters very considerably. 

(4) Being island empires, our problems were very similar in 
many respects, whilst our interests, though clashing in some 
instances, were, on the whole, almost identical. 

(5) Great advantages had been gained in the past by virtue 
of the Alliance, e.g. : 

(a) A great source of uneasiness for our Indian frontier 
had been removed by Japan’s defeat of Russia in 1904-5, this 
victory, in the first place, having been made possible by the 
moral effect of the Alliance on others, who might otherwise 
have joined in against Japan ; 

(6) Thanks to the Alliance, we were saved the necessity of 
keeping large and ill-spared naval forces in the Far East 
during the World War, as the Japanese were able to police 
those waters for us. Although under no obligation to come 
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into the war, Japan gave us the help of her great naval 

strength. 

(6) Although some people contended that we had gained all 
we required by the Alliance, and that therefore we might just as 
well terminate it, needless offence would be given to Japan if we 
did so, and our prestige in the Far East would be lowered if on 
such purely selfish grounds we refused to renew the Alliance. 

(7) The Oriental never forgets, and we should therefore have 
a great Power in the East gradually becoming more and more 
hostile as the years went on if we broke off the Alliance. 

(8) The Alliance was a safeguard for the whole of Asia against 
Bolshevism. 

Many other points in favour of continuing the Alliance were 
brought forward, especially in the British Press; but most of 
them were merely variations of those enumerated above, and 
need not, therefore, be reiterated here. The American Press, on 
the other hand, was almost unanimous in its opposition to a 
renewal, as also was China, whilst Canada, largely influenced by 
its proximity to the United States, adopted the same attitude, 
although the Canadian Premier, Mr. Meighen, speaking in London 
at the Empire Conference on June 29, 1921, gave it as his opinion 
that ‘the existence of the Empire as a whole was of greater 
importance than the likes and dislikes of any one section of it,’ 
and that therefore, if certain modifications were made in the 
Treaty, Canada would not be found in opposition to its renewal. 

In Australia opinion was divided. The Labour Congress in 
June 1921 protested against a renewal of the Treaty, a protest 
which had the moral support of a large portion of the Common- 
wealth, though opposition was reduced to a large extent by the 
‘ pronouncement of Mr. Hughes, the Premier, that Australia’s 
safety lay in the continuation of the Alliance, ‘ as a satisfactory 
scheme for Imperial Naval Defence is literally one of life and 
death to Australia, and the bearing of the Japanese Treaty upon 
the naval defence of the Empire is obvious.’ 

Both Mr. Hughes and Mr. Massey, the Premier of New Zealand, 
emphasised that ‘ if Japan had been hostile, or even neutral, in 
the Great War, she might have added terribly to the dangers of 
the Empire, and that her loyalty to the British Alliance was of 
inestimable value.’ The general attitude both of Australia and 
New Zealand at that time might, in fact, be summed up in the 
words uttered by Mr. Massey on May 6, 1921, when he said that 
the first consideration must be the retention of the right to choose 
one’s own fellow-citizens, and, ‘ provided this right is not disturbed, 
we have much to gain and little to lose by a renewal of the 
Alliance.’ 

In Japan, although criticism was not infrequently made in 
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the Press, opinion generally was in favour of continuing the 
Alliance, and, strangely enough, the two main points brought 
forward in the way of argument against its renewal were diametri- 
cally opposed to each other. One of these adverse criticisms was 
said to come from the military party, who, it was alleged, objected 
to the Alliance on the ground that it restricted their freedom of 
action on the Asiatic mainland. The other opponents of the 
Alliance were to be found mainly in the ranks of what may be 
called the anti-military party, their opposition being based on 
the contention that, far from the army men being restricted in 
any way by the Alliance, they were enabled to take shelter under 
it and act aggressively. 

Unfortunately, a great deal of propaganda was being circulated 
at that time by opponents of the Alliance. In America, Senator 
Reed and many other leading politicians and publicists were 
carrying on a vigorous campaign against renewal, asserting that, 
despite official denials from both Britain and Japan, the Treaty 
contained a secret clause aimed at the United States, and their 
assertions carried much weight. 

England, meantime, was faced with two great problems—the 
questions of Ireland and of Debt Settlement—requiring American 
friendship in order to obtain satisfactory solutions. The anti- 
Alliance campaign in the States was bound, therefore, to have its 
influence on British statesmen. 

In China and Canada similar campaigns were being conducted, 
amounting, in the case of China, to intimidation, as economic 
boycotts and other anti-British actions were threatened if the 
Alliance were continued. 

Nothing shows better the extent to which this campaign of 
propaganda was carried than the revelations made in November 
1922 in the columns of the Peking and Tientsin Times, which 
published the contents of a lengthy document, consisting of some 
25,000 words, entitled ‘A Report on a Confidential Mission to 
Canada, England, and the United States in 1921: A Campaign 
against the Anglo- Japanese Alliance.’ Although the paper made 
no mention of the writer, it was no secret that he was Lennox 
Simpson (‘ Putnam Weale ’), foreign adviser to the President of 
China, and, although no one will deny that the campaign was 
conducted with skill, it is impossible to read this report without 
a feeling of disgust that so important a link in our foreign policy 
and in our policy of national defence as the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance should have been discarded by reason of such propaganda 
methods as revealed therein. 

When it is remembered that China’s ability to withstand the 
legitimate demands of the foreign Powers—demands such as 
safety of the lives and property of their countrymen and repara- 
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tion for infringements of this most elementary guarantee—is in 
direct ratio to her ability to stir up dissension amongst these very 
Powers and thereby break up anything resembling a united front 
on their part, the main reason for China’s objection to the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance at once becomes apparent, as that treaty 
ensured the close co-operation of two of the most powerful 
nations in their dealings with her. Bearing this in mind, one 
sees at once why it was that China endeavoured, apparently with 
some success, to hoodwink the Powers by the campaign of 
propaganda described in the report drawn up by the foreign 
adviser to the Peking Government. 

The object of that gentleman’s mission to Canada, England, 
and the United States is set forth in the report in words that leave 
no shadow of doubt as to China’s intentions in this respect : 


That the Alliance was a harmful and dangerous instrument in so far 
as China was concerned [reads this document] was an obvious proposition ; 
the difficult matter was to make it so (appear) that the renewal would be 
harmful and dangerous to the British Empire and an open threat against 
the United States. It was along these lines that the writer proceeded to 
work. 


Elsewhere in this same report occur the words : 


The writer had frequently to take desperate chances, relying on his 
own resourcefulness to pull him out of difficulties and being forced to use 
every weapon, 


The use he made of ‘ his own resourcefulness ’ and of ‘ every 
weapon ’ available is clearly shown in this account of his activities. 
Leading statesmen, politicians, and publicists were interviewed 
and injected with skilfully prepared propaganda, and the Press 
of the three countries treated in this way was utilised to disse- 
minate carefully tinctured views on the subject of the Alliance. 
The British Foreign Office, however, refused to be hoodwinked, 
and, to quote the propagandist’s own words, ‘ protested energeti- 
cally both in London and Peking at his [the writer’s] activities, 
seeking to have restraint put on him.’ 

The damage, however, had been done, and many influential 
persons in England, Canada, and America had been deluded into 
believing that nothing but harm could come from a continuance 
of the Alliance. 

Like all good propaganda, there was, of course, a basis of 
truth in all that this foreign adviser said ; but certain untruths 
and half-truths hard to refute were inserted at times, and every- 
thing possible was done to instil the belief that a renewal would, 
indeed, ‘ be harmful and dangerous to the British Empire and an 
open threat against the United States.’ 

Possibly the writer of this report gave himself more credit for 
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influencing people against the Alliance than actually he merited ; 
but there is no doubt that his campaign of propaganda played a 
part in the final decision to scrap the Treaty. In view of recent 
events, therefore, it is well worth quoting one of the arguments 
brought forward by him in favour of abrogation. 


A new Treaty of Alliance between Britain and Japan [he wrote in the 
course of a memorandum prepared for the Canadian Premier] would force 
China to avail herself of the constant offers of help she is receiving from 
Russia. Such a Treaty of Alliance would tend indeed to drive China in 
the direction of Persia and Afghanistan, both of which countries found that 
they got more consideration from the Soviet Government than from 
Britain. 


While it is to be doubted that a renewal of the Alliance would 
have had this result, the events of the past two or three years 
have amply demonstrated that the abrogation of the Japanese 
Treaty has not deterred China from taking this very same course 
of action. In actual point of fact, it is probably more correct to 
say that it is because the Alliance has been terminated that Moscow 
and China have been able to utilise each other’s assistance to 
advance their own respective ends. 

Those who forecasted that abrogation might force Japan to 
look around for another ally, with Germany and the Soviet as the 
most likely possibilities to fill that véle, were far nearer the mark, 
for barely two years had passed before Tokyo had entered into 
treaty relations with Moscow, one effect of which has been to 
hamper Anglo-Japanese co-operation, not only in regard to 
China, but also in opposing the Bolshevist menace. The fore- 
casts of those papers which feared that abrogation would give 
great pleasure and be advantageous to Soviet Russia has also, 
therefore, proved all too true, as it is undeniable that the present 
Chinese situation, with its Communistic complications, is but one 
of the consequences of this abrogation and of the resultant 
weakening of the ties binding Britain and Japan. 

That this view is held by many Japanese as well as by English- 
men and others is clear, not only from comments appearing in 
the Japanese Press and from what individual Japanese tell one 
in conversations with them on the subject, but also from other 
sources. An American professor at one of the colleges in Tokyo, 
for example, told me in the summer of 1925 that he had set some 
of his pupils to write essays setting forth their views on the 
Chinese situation, and that, on reading them through, he found 
that nearly all of them contended that the outbreaks occurring 
at that time would have been avoided if the Alliance had remained 
in force. The writers of these essays were, of course, but young- 
sters, university undergraduates averaging, perhaps, twenty or 
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twenty-one years of age. Nevertheless they were young men of 
good education and brains, and the virtual unanimity with which 
they expressed this view is worthy of more than mere passing 
notice. 

It is not, however, only in regard to China that the abrogation 
of the Alliance has brought evil in its train. 

In the first place, Australia, which had hitherto regarded the 
existence of the Alliance as her best guarantee of safety, has 
become frankly, and it would seem needlessly (though quite under- 
standably), nervous regarding Japan’s intentions towards her, 
Then, too, as a natural sequence to the termination of the Alliance, 
Britain, being no longer entitled to call on Japan for aid in case 
of need, has felt it incumbent on her to increase her naval premium 
in the Far East, and, as a result, the thorny question of the 
Singapore Base has arisen, rousing vague fears in the minds of the 
Japanese and producing a certain amount of regrettable misunder- 
standing in consequence. The apprehensions raised in Australia 
and Japan respectively, though probably equally uncalled for, 
cannot but affect, to a greater or less degree, any discussions that 
may take place at Geneva or elsewhere on the subject of further 
armament reduction, although, as Britain and Japan are island 
empires dependent on the safety of their trade routes for food 
supplies and raw material, and as they are therefore faced with 
almost the same problems of national defence, it is to their mutual 
advantage to co-operate and pull together in formulating satis- 
factory plans with that object in view. 

Summing up, therefore, we find that, except for obtaining a 
better understanding with America (admittedly an important 
achievement), there is little or nothing to show on the credit side 

_for having terminated the Alliance. On the contrary, we have a 

nervous Australia, a thorny and expensive Singapore Base 
problem, a suspicious and inwardly hurt Japan, a chaotic China 
involving, inter alia, a great commercial loss and the despatch of 
troops, an increasingly dangerous Bolshevist menace, and appre- 
hensions militating, to a certain extent, against the solution of 
the armament reduction problem. 

Most of these evils were forecasted, as shown elsewhere, at 
the time the question of renewing the Alliance was under dis- 
cussion in 1920 and 1921; but the campaign of propaganda 
against renewal rendered these warnings ineffective, and now we 
have to pay the price of failing to heed them. 

The best remedy would seem to be to renew the Alliance in 
some form or another; but this is now practically impossible. 
Britain would hesitate to suggest such a step, because her self- 
respect holds her back from making it appear as though she were 
merely studying her own convenience in first abrogating and then 
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renewing it. Japan would be equally averse from making such a 
proposal, as her pride would forbid her showing that she has 
suffered in any way from the slight inflicted on her in 1922, when 
we showed by our action in terminating the Alliance that we 
regarded her friendship as only secondary to that of America. 

The best we can hope for is therefore that, having suffered for 
the step we took five and a half years ago, we shall take the 
lesson to heart and, by working in the closest co-operation with 
Japan in the Far East, do what we can to rectify the mistakes of 
the past. America’s co-operation, as well as Japan’s, in China 
and the Far East generally is earnestly desired, but the United 
States have shown in no uncertain manner that they have no 
intention of binding themselves in any way to a policy which 
might hamper their liberty of action. Admirable as this spirit of 
independence may be in certain circumstances, it is fatal to the 
formation of that unity among the Powers without which China 
may continue to flout each and all and avoid her obligations 
towards them indefinitely. 

As it is impossible to count on American co-operation in the 
Far East to any great extent, and as three-Power harmony is 
therefore hard to ensure, surely it is better to go on the principle 
of ‘half a loaf is better than no bread’ and seek primarily to 
assure ourselves of close co-operation with Japan irrespective of 
the United States. If America will join in too, as undoubtedly 
she will at times, so much the better ; but as she has shown both 
by word and by action that she will never commit herself to 
guarantee co-operation, it is no good depending upon her to give 
it. With Japan, whose interests in the Far East are so very 
much more akin to our own, co-operation is far more easily 
obtainable, especially if we are not hampered, as practically we 
are at present, by making it contingent on agreement with 
America. 

Co-operation between two parties, in peace-time as in war, is 
far easier to achieve than harmony between three or more. As, 
therefore, three-Power harmony in the matter of China has been 
found difficult of achievement, and as Great Britain and Japan 
have more at stake and more kindred interests than any other 
country in those parts, it seems but logical to try whether greater 
success cannot be attained by aiming at still closer co-operation 
and understanding between these two nations. 


M. D. KENNEDY. 
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THE PEERS AND THE NATION 


I was brought up to regard a written Constitution as an inflexible 
instrument denying the adaptation to circumstances which 
national progress demands, and to acclaim our fluid institutions 
as the high-water mark of British political genius. Study and 
the experiences of a long life completely changed these baseless 
opinions, and I came to believe that a Constitution formally 
defined, interpreted by an impartial High Court, and incapable 
of amendment except by processes requiring time and ensuring 
at least some deliberation on the part of ill-educated demo- 
cracies might be a valid, perhaps the only, safeguard against 
revolution. 

The advance of democracy, in the sense of successive additions 
to electorates until political power nominally rests with huge 
mobs of men and women enabled to vote only because they had 
reached the age of twenty-one, produced the inevitable effect of 
creating general instability. This, now becoming obvious, has 
forced consideration of the constitutional question upon all who, 
in distracted and distracting times, can still reflect upon the 
foundations of the State. 

In a letter to me of September 15, 1922, Mr. James M. Beck, 
ex-Solicitor-General of the United States, wrote : 


How long can England continue to be an unrestrained democracy ? 
Must you not sooner or later come to constitutional limitations ? Cer- 
tainly, without constitutional limitations, democracy in America would 
have perished long ago. 


The founders of the United States, in attaching profound import- 
ance to the written Constitution which emerged from their long 
labours, showed wonderful political prescience. That Constitu- 
tion enabled the Union to be preserved intact after a prolonged 
Civil War, and has also helped to save democracy from itself, as 
Mr. Beck suggested. The permanence of the Federations of 
Australia and South Africa depends upon the orderly working of 
their written Constitutions. 

In the past we muddled along oblivious of danger, until in 
191m Mr. Asquith, taking advantage of the absence of safe- 
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guards, proceeded to destroy the balance of the nebulous Constitu- 
tion slowly built up on compromise, nowhere defined and there- 
fore capable of subversion to meet a temporary party purpose. 
There are precedents for the creation of peers by the two great 
parties which formerly divided the governance of the nation 
between them ; but Mr. Asquith was the first to threaten the use 
of the Royal Prerogative—a grotesque misnomer in these days— 
to destroy the residual authority which had come down to the 
House of Lords through centuries of political evolution. 

His coup d’état succeeded for the moment, bringing with it a 
whole train of evils, and leading at length to growing alarm for 
the security of the State. Meanwhile, ‘unlimited democracy,’ 
powerfully reinforced by the Representation of the People Act of 
1918, which suddenly added 6,000,000 women voters to the 
electorate when we were fighting for our lives, helped to wreck 
the Liberal Party. That the manual working classes would claim 
representation in the elected House was natural and just; but 
organised Labour, abandoning its earlier policy of non-parlia- 
mentary action and adopting Socialism as a creed, returned an 
independent party of 29 in 1906, increased to 142 in 1922. When 
Mr. Baldwin’s Government resigned in January 1924 the leaders 
of the Liberal Party decided to put the minority Socialist Party 
in office, and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, with a following of about 
190, including a number of rich men, whom Labour had previously 
ostracised, formed a short-lived Cabinet. The historic Liberal 
Party thus sealed its own doom. Henceforth the Socialists 
became His Majesty’s Opposition and can now alone claim to 
form an alternative Government. 

Thus a silent political revolution was quickly effected which 
has an infinitely important bearing upon the question of the 
Second Chamber. 

Another policy, however, commended itself to Mr. Asquith 
and Mr. Lloyd George. Between them, since April 1908, they 
have created about 115 new peerages exclusive of promotions, 
and the general effect, whether intended or not, was to render the 
House of Lords more vulnerable to attack, and incidentally to 
swell Mr. Lloyd George’s private political fund. 

It is wholly impossible within the space of this article to give 
any idea of the involved political history showing how, through 
centuries of change, conventions, which Mr. Asquith in I9gII 
falsely claimed in justification of his revolutionary action, took 
form. Yet, with all this, everyone who presumes to form judg- 
ments on the present acute controversy ought at least to have a 
general idea. I can only indicate roughly the principles which 
may be said to have crystallised out of the viscous fluid that we 
came to regard as the British Constitution. 
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Professor Pollard has lucidly traced the evolution of the 
Money Bill in relation to the powers of the House of Commons. 


Taxation [he states] was by the end of the Middle Ages, a national act, 
except so far as the Church was concerned : its taxes were granted in two 
provincial convocations ; the laity were all taxed together by Act of 
Parliament. The grant for all is made by the Commons with the assent 
of the Lords 2; but it takes the form of a statute and the sanction behind 
it partakes less and less of a gift [the original theory] of those who have to 
pay, and more of the authority of a sovereign legislature. 


Taxation was for a long period a 


series of gifts made in Parliament by the representatives of those who would 
have to pay. . . . As late as 1523, the burgesses voted their own taxation, 
leaving the Knights of the Shires to vote theirs. 


While thus, towards the end of the Middle Ages, taxation had 
taken the form of legislation, Parliament, 


by legalising a benevolence in 1495, countenanced royal taxation without 
parliamentary sanction. 


The meetings of Parliament now became infrequent. 


Intervals of seven years under Henry VII. and Wolsey, and of eleven 
years under Charles I., might have been the prelude to a silence as profound 
as that which fell upon national representation in France. 


The Long Parliament, which ultimately abolished the Monarchy 


and the House of Lords and was evicted by military force, broke 
this spell, and after the Civil War and the Restoration 


The Lords acquiesced in the Commons control of taxation, while the 
Commons accepted the claim of the Lords to sole appellate jurisdiction. 


This concession of the control of taxation was justified by long 
sanction and by the impregnable doctrine that taxation should 
only be levied by representatives of the taxpayers. In so far as 
the present House of Commons can be said to be representative 8 it 
has ceased to fulfil this essential condition. Direct taxation—the 
only taxation of which the individual taxpayer is conscious—was 
raised from 87,808,557/. in 1913-14 to 691,154,128/. in 1920-21, 
and it is significant that this burden became heavier in post- 
war than in war years. The total number of persons who actually 


1 The Evolution of Parliament, 2nd edition, 1926. 

® For an uncertain period ending in the reign of Edward III. the two Houses 
sat together. 

* It is of course easy to show that the House of Commons is not representative 
of majority views in the electorates. Only single-member constituencies, with 
the proviso that the successful candidate must poll an absolute majority of 
potential electors, would give a fair idea of the views of electorates. 
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paid income tax and super-tax in 1925-26 was 2,300,000, and the 
latter, numbering 97,000, paid 68,510,000/. into the Exchequer. 
Of the present electorate of 21,000,000 only a small minority are 
direct taxpayers, and a large majority consists of persons deriving 
direct or indirect benefit from the taxation of the minority and 
always demanding more. This, which is the inversion of a sound 
principle, renders effective economy in public expenditure im- 
possible.* 

In spite of these ominous political changes, the control of 
taxation by the Commons is not contested, and, if we possessed a 
Constitution, a Money Bill might have been defined as 


A Bill dealing solely with the imposition, modification, or reduction of 
public taxation and directed to make proper provision for the financial 
service of the year. 


As a consequence of the fluidity of our institutions, however, the 
dishonest practice of ‘ tacking’ political objects on to a Money 
Bill—a practice which has no sanctions of any kind—occasionally 
made its appearance. In his closely reasoned speech Lord 
Sumner said : 


The public danger that exists in framing, as a Money Taxation Bill, 
something that is really a great project of social or economic change, is 
of course that there is, illicitly and on illegitimate grounds, withdrawn 
under the Parliament Act from the consideration of the Second Chamber a 
measure which properly and by the Constitution belonged to the considera- 
tion of the Second Chamber.® 


Here in a nutshell lies the extreme danger to which the nation 
and Empire are now nakedly exposed. Under the Parliament 
Act the Speaker alone has the responsibility of withdrawing a 
measure from the Upper House on the ground that it is a Money 
Bill. This eminently undemocratic plan is obviously improper, 
and the Government propose reference to a Joint Committee of 
both Houses—an arrangement which commended itself to Mr. 
Lloyd George in 1922, but which he now repudiates. 

If I have devoted too much space to this aspect of the Second 
Chamber question, it is because, as we now stand, a ruinous 
revolution could legally be accomplished as the result of the 
ipse dixit of a Speaker who, in the near future, might be an 
ardent partisan. 

Money Bills apart, the constitutional effect of the Parliament 
Act was to enable the Commons by a bare majority to pass any 
Bill opposed or amended by the Lords after two years’ delay. 


* Indirect taxation falls with greater severity on the direct taxpaying than on 
the manual working classes whom the Socialists propose to relieve from it, 
tetaining perhaps only alcohol and tobacco as taxed commodities. 

5 House of Lords, June 22, 1927. 
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Previous to 1911 our fluid Constitution had sanctioned the power 
of the Lords to force the executive either to abandon or modify a 
Bill, or to submit the issue to the people by a general election, the 
accepted theory having been that it was the function of the Upper 
House to secure that a mandate should be obtained for any 
doubtful measure. 

This function has been exercised in some cases with extra- 
ordinary advantage to the nation, even when considerable adverse 
majorities had been registered in the Commons. 

In 1783 the Coalition Government passed Fox’s East India 
Bill by majorities of 229 to 120, 217 to 103, and 208 to 102. The 
Lords rejected this Bill by 95 to 76 votes, and Pitt, at twenty- 
five, became Prime Minister. When Parliament assembled, Fox 
strongly deprecated a dissolution ‘ as injurious to the interests of 
the country ’’*; but on March 24, 1784, the King informed the 
House of his decision to dissolve. In the election which followed, 
160 members of the Fox party were dismissed, and he barely 
succeeded in retaining his seat. 


The united Opposition was utterly shattered . . . and Pitt met the 
new Parliament at the head of a majority which made him the most 
powerful minister ever known in the parliamentary history of England.’ 


The judgment of the Lords was therefore triumphantly vindicated 
by the electorate. The history of Europe and of our Empire 
would have been different if Pitt had not been the head of the 
Government in the terribly stormy years that were to follow. 

Other examples of the superior judgment of the Upper House 
can easily be cited, and again, in recent years, there has been one 
which had world-wide importance. The Liberal House ot Com- 
mons swallowed whole the unratified Declaration of London, 
designed by the Germans to suit the conditions of the expected 
war. The Lords rejected this remarkable instrument, which, 
though gradually mitigated, proved immensely advantageous to 
the Central Powers. If our hands had been free in August 1914, 
as the Upper House desired, tens of thousands of gallant lives 
might have been spared and hundreds of millions of expenditure 
avoided. It is not for a moment suggested that the Upper House 
has not—like all corporate bodies and all individuals—made 
mistakes ; but examination of the records would show that, 
during many years, its aberrations have been distinctly less 
frequent and less serious than those of the Commons. The 
reasons of this difference should be obvious. 

The House of Lords, as now constituted, is better fitted than 
ever for discharging the functions which pertained to it before 
6 Sir J. Seely. 

7 Lecky. 
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1911. Its complexion has markedly changed, and it is no longer 
mainly an assembly of landowners, though retaining scions of the 
once ruling families. There is no public question to which it 
cannot bring expert reasoning, and, as regards practical know- 
ledge of Imperial affairs and legal authority, the Commons 
possess no comparable qualifications. In this broad sense it is 
by far the most ‘ representative’ branch of our Parliament. 

One other advantage, steadily growing more marked, it can 
fearlessly claim. Lord Cave has defined the respective differentiat- 
ing qualities of the two Chambers as ‘ experience ’ and ‘ emotion,’ 
jntimating his preference for the former. ‘ Emotion,’ however, 
in the present House of Commons has unfortunately taken the 
form of party passion instinct with the class hatred which Karl 
Marx enjoined upon his dupes. Disgraceful scenes have therefore 
been frequent, and coarse abuse, flung across the floor of the 
House, is substituted for reason. It follows that the orderly 
transaction of public business is prevented, that much time is 
lost, and that Parliament is becoming discredited. The same 
tactics are now adopted in committees upstairs with the same 
demoralising results. In the Prussian Diet and the Czecho- 
Slovakian Lower House there have lately been exceptionally 
violent scenes,® and it is almost an axiom of present-day politics 
that popularly elected bodies are necessarily unable to function 
properly as deliberative chambers, which tends to exaggerate the 
powers of the Executive and thus to falsify the basic principle of 
democracy. The oldest Second Chamber in the world stands 
almost alone in maintaining the traditions of calm, courteous, 
and dignified debate. 

Nevertheless, the House of Lords suffers from some palpable 
defects easily capable of being translated in terms of obloquy. 
It is too large, and of 720 members, excluding minors, on the rolls 
only about 150 carry on its work. No fewer than 156 peers have 
never taken their seats. There remains a cohort of ‘ backwoods- 
men’ who may or may not vote on special occasions, These 
apparently irresponsible legislators fall into several classes, and 
that they are all or nearly all what the Duke of Marlborough calls 
‘recreation peers’ absorbed in sport is pure illusion. Sport is a 
national institution, exceedingly popular with the people, and the 
House of Lords contains fine sportsmen who regularly share in its 
labours. The ‘most common and potent’ cause of absenteeism 
was explained by Lord Selborne : 

A great many of those peers cannot afford to come to London very often. 
They have been so impoverished by the war . . . that they have to live 


8 In these assemblies the factions number fifteen and ten respectively. 
* It would be interesting to know how many of these indefensible absentees 
are the creations of Mr. Asquith and Mr. Lloyd George. 
Vor. CII—No.' 606 N 
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in the county where they reside and where they are constantly doing 
splendid local work. . . . They never complain. They served during the 
war themselves with their sons ; they gave all they had to give in the war, 
and they are giving all they can give in taxation now.’ 


It might be added that these peers could not, and would not if 
they could, vote themselves a salary and free railway passes 
between their homes and London. Such are many ‘ backwoods- 
men,’ who rendef more unpaid public service locally and are more 
closely associated with the countryside than most members of the 
other House. After all, such ‘ backwoodsmen ”’ are intimately 
acquainted with conditions in the backwoods, and their votes, 
when they give them, are backed by knowledge not possessed by 
professional politicians. That there is a minority, which would 
disappear unregretted if the scheme of the Government is adopted, 
is freely admitted. 

The hereditary character of the present Upper House is the 
feature which most readily supplies material to the demagogue. 
I cannot here argue this question. It must suffice to say that all 
recent research—in America especially—discloses the vital 
importance for good or for evil of heredity. It is beyond doubt 
that the qualities of which Governments stand in dire need are 
more likely to be found in the descendants of those who have 
exercised them than in the choice of an electorate which may be 
decided by promises of material benefit at the public expense. It 
has been shrewdly remarked that 

Heredity is the one streak of science in the casual amalgam of our 
Constitution. The accidents of birth are not so dangerous as the accidents 
of the ballot.14 

The effects of the Parliament Act, which went far beyond the 
letter of its provisions in enfeebling the Second Chamber, as I 
have tried to explain elsewhere,!* led to many tentative efforts 
to safeguard the Constitution as the objects of the Socialist Party 
became more and more evident. The Bryce Conference, of which 
I was a member, appeared to agree that any reconstructed 
Chamber must possess the ‘ cross-bench mind,’ but failed utterly 
to reach unanimous conclusions as to how this estimable psy- 
chology could be secured. Cabinet committees have considered the 
question. Large groups of peers and of M.P.’s have investigated 
it. Suggestions, including those of Mr. Lloyd George’s Govern- 
ment in 1922, have been made public. Resolutions have been 
introduced in the Upper House. It can fairly be said, therefore, 
that for some years the whole matter has been under discussion. 

When Lord Cave, to the surprise of the House, gave in outline 

10 House of Lords, June 20, 1927. 


11 * A.A.B.’ in the Evening Standard. 
12 My Working Life, Murray, 1927. 
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the views of the Government, and committed what The Times 
strangely regarded as a first-class: tactical blunder, he based his 
plea of urgency upon ‘ A draft Programme for the next Labour 
Government ’ which roundly asserted that 


The Labour Party must be prepared to deal with that obsolete sur- 
vival, the House of Lords, in prompt and drastic fashion. 


Lord Sumner added that the ‘ Programme’ went on to declare 
that 


Before taking office it [the Opposition] should receive an assurance that 
in case of need a sufficient number of peers should be created to carry a 
Bill for the abolition ofthe House of Lords. 


The House was, however, not reminded of a far earlier and more 
significant pronouncement. Mr. Sidney Webb, one of the 
founders of the Fabian Society, printed a pamphlet entitled 
Wanted a Programme in 1888, which among other revolutionary 
measures demanded the 


Abolition or painless extinction of the House of Lords.18 


Thus thirty-nine years before the recent debate Socialist policy 
had been committed to Single Chamber government by the 
supposedly ‘ moderate ’ Fabian Society, which has probably done 
more to sow the seeds of revolution in our country than the 
‘dictators of the proletariat’ masquerading as Socialists in 
ruined Russia. 

Lord Cave’s suggestions closely followed those of Mr. Lloyd 
George. The reconstructed House was to consist of ‘ not more 
than 350 members.’ 


Hereditary peers elected by their order and members nominated by the 
Crown, the numbers in such case to be fixed by statute. 


All members, except law lords, were to hold their seats only for 
twelve years, but to be eligible for re-election, and one-third were 
to retire every fourth year. The Parliament Act was to be 
modified only by making it inapplicable to measures directed to 
further changes in the status of the Second Chamber. Here at 
least is the basis of a solution which should commend itself to 
everyone possessing any knowledge of constitutional history and 
alive to the extreme peril to which Mr. Asquith exposed the 
Commonwealth. 

It is difficult to forecast the effects of the scheme which the 
Lord Chancellor adumbrated, but it would apparently conserve the 
essential qualities that the House now possesses, while introducing 

18 This pamphlet, marked ‘for private circulation,’ might have remained 
secret, as seems to have been intended, if it had not been unmasked by the Anti- 


Socialist Union. 
N2 
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a new element of political change defying prophecy. If these 
lightly sketched suggestions are incorporated in a Bill, points for 
sane criticism may arise, and the addition of members from the 
Dominions, if their Governments so desire, seems a necessary 
provision. 

Is there any chance of what Lord Haldane used to describe 
as ‘ clear-thinking’ on a matter pregnant with the fate of the 
Empire? Lord Cave’s thinkings aloud produced an immediate 
and violent storm in which party aims and party animus instantly 
asserted themselves. Led by Lord Haldane, the Socialist peers 
uncompromisingly demanded the retention of the status quo, 
which suits their objects, and threatened a ruthless attack in the 
constituencies if any powers, however small, were given back to 
the ancient House. The Liberals, represented by Lords Beau- 
champ and Reading, seemed mainly anxious to resist tampering 
with the sacrosanct Act of 1911, and indicated a pathetic belief 
in the future of their party by demanding that the Royal Preroga- 
tive of creating peers should not be limited, as their leader, Mr. 
Lloyd George, had once contemplated. 

Many Conservative peers showed willingness to make the 
great sacrifices expected of them and of their families, and 
expressed a desire that real representatives of the manual working 
classes should share in the duties of the reconstituted chamber. 

The Press took sides and the independent Observer became 
hysterical. ‘ Veto for ever,’ ‘a crowning blunder,’ ‘ diehards 
debauch,’ and ‘Gadarene disaster’ were among the gems of 
rhetoric which it substituted for argument. At a meeting of the 
National Union of Conservative Associations a group of about 
sixty M.P.’s showed symptoms of revolt, not supported by 
' the country delegates, and demanded that the Government should 
do nothing without consulting the whole party, apparently 
believing that an agreed solution was possible. More remarkable 
was the action of His Majesty’s Opposition in taking the unprece- 
dented step of putting down a vote of censure on the Government 
‘ for taking an opportunity of warning and guiding the nation.’ 
The object was made apparent by the Socialist leader, who seized 
the opportunity created for him to ejaculate such slogans as 
‘ gerrymandering the Constitution in the interests of the Con- 
servative Party,’ ‘ entrenching the House of Lords against the 
people’s will,’ ‘ robbing the electors of power,’ etc., etc., which 
The Times correctly described as ‘almost comically fantastic 
when applied to the proposals’ of Lord Cave. Mr. Lloyd George 
proceeded to eat some of his few remaining Liberal labels and to 
illustrate again his ignorance of history. A later utterance 
seemed to suggest that he may revert to his Limehouse manner 


4 Mr, Churchill. 
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and lead a crusade against the outcome of eight centuries of 
evolution. He gave his vote for the Socialist motion with 
twenty-eight other Liberals, who with one supporter of the 
Government, four paired against, and eight absentees made up 
the ranks of the once great party which he succeeded in wrecking. 

In the sound and fury of an embittered controversy which can 
never lead to agreement, the one vital consideration may easily 
be ignored. We now have the weakest Second Chamber in the 
world in times when the need for powers of revision and delay 
was never so great, and when a powerful and growing party has 
pronounced in favour of Single Chamber government and is 
committed to measures which would bankrupt the State. No 
Constitution, written or fluid, can avert a revolution brought about 
by corrupting the security forces and the assumption of power by a 
dictator or a ‘ council of action.’ Democracy can protect itself 
only to the limited extent of ensuring that the will of the people 
on which it is professedly based shall be unmistakably ascer- 
tained after ample time for sober consideration. It is improbable 
that the great mass of people of this old land would desire a revolu- 
tion which must be ruinous. It is possible that they might be 
stampeded into revolution by an energetic and unscrupulous 
minority. All civilised countries have sought to guard them- 
selves against this danger by creating Second Chambers. If we 
are to be so guarded, either a brand new and ‘ majestic Senate,’ 
which appeals strongly to Mr. R. Mitchell Banks, M.P., must be 
created, or the ancient House of Lords, reconstructed as the 
Government propose, must be empowered to exercise the limited 
functions which I have defined. But an elected Senate might 
easily come to overshadow a House of Commons which is certainly 
not growing in popularity or retaining the respect and confidence 
which it could claim in the last century, and it is beyond human 
power to confer upon any assembly what long traditions of 
honour have bequeathed to the House of Lords. As well try to 
substitute for the judicial bench an elected judiciary. 

I therefore plead most earnestly that the question at issue may 
be viewed solely from the point of view of the nation, and that 
party considerations and party shibboleths may be submerged 
in the higher patriotism which alone can save a nation. If the 
functions of the Second Chamber are such only as are now claimed, 
the requirements are sober judgment, large practical experience, 
and knowledge of national affairs in the widest sense. All these 
qualities are possessed by the present House in a degree un- 
approached by any elected Senate. The Royal Society would 
quickly fall into wreckage if its council were popularly elected, 
and where an expert body is essential party considerations should 
not enter. The present Upper House, whatever may have been 
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the case in the past, is conservative in the best sense, but it is not 
distinctively Conservative in the party meaning, and it is much 
less submissive and more capable of bringing an unbiassed 
opinion to bear on the policy of a Conservative Government than 
a Conservative majority in the House of Commons. 

One other reflection I venture to submit. The protection, 
in the limited sense now possible, of a valid Second Chamber is 
quite as much needed by the House of Commons as by the House 
of Lords.45 A Socialist Government, largely manned, as was the 
last, from the I.L.P., would never submit to effective control by 
the Commons, and would, by the methods of ‘ Dora,’ arrogate 
to itself the powers which Socialism demands. It would stand 
committed to the nationalisation of all the means of production 
and of transport, which implies a stupendous bureaucracy 
which it would control. A Cabinet, subject as at present to 
checks by the Commons, could not exercise the functions con- 
templated by Socialism, and must develop into a soviet controlled 
by the party caucus outside, as has already happened in New 
South Wales. All this is most unlikely to commend itself to the 
deliberate judgment of the British people, who would be deprived 
of the means of giving expression to their will. 

The difficulties and dangers with which we are now confronted 
follow directly from the action of the Liberal Government in 1911, 
for which there was no national mandate of any kind. The 
difference between the two Houses arose originally over the 
preposterous Lloyd George land taxes and later over the Home 
Rule Bill, both being opposed by the Upper House. The 
Nationalists voted against the second reading of the Budget of 
1909, but desired to destroy the veto of the House of Lords in 
order to secure the Home Rule Bill. In the election of 1910 the 
several parties numbered—Liberals, 272; Conservatives, 272; 
Irish Nationalists, 84; and Labour, 42, leaving Mr. Asquith to 
govern by the aid of two parties. By a corrupt bargain with 
Mr. Redmond the Nationalists carried the third reading of 
the Parliament Bill, and Mr. Asquith proceeded to threaten the 
Lords with 300 creations which would have permanently destroyed 
its character. Whether the threat would have been carried into 
execution if the peers had followed the late Lord Halsbury and 
the ‘ diehards’ of that date we can never know. The sequel is 
amazing and should never be forgotten. The land taxes dis- 
appeared amid general contumely after losing a considerable sum 
to the Exchequer and entailing a permanent accretion to the 


15 This view has frequently been emphasised by Lord Selborne, but it is not 
generally realised. 

16 Mr. MacDonald is pledged to the nationalisation of coal mines as a first 
step. 
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bureaucracy. The Home Rule Bill, being obviously impractic- 
able, died a natural death. The electorate at the first oppor- 
tunity destroyed the great Liberal Party. 

The judgment of the House of Lords has never been more 
perfectly justified, and no measure ever had less claim to a 
mandate from the people than Mr. Asquith’s now irreparable 
breach of the unwritten Constitution. Mandates are usually 
indeterminate ; but the present Government was undoubtedly 
charged with the safeguarding of the nation against Socialism. 
Agreement being obviously impossible, let that Government take 
courage and bring in a Bill on the general lines suggested before 
it is too late.?” 

SYDENHAM OF COMBE. 


17 In the Censure debate the usually cautious Mr. Snowden incautiously 
explained the procedure which his party contemplates. He said that ‘ to give 
the House of Lords control over Money Bills was to give them power to prevent 
legislation of a social character being carried into effect.’ No power over Money 
Bills is included in the Government proposals ; nor can the House do more than 
delay ‘ legislation of a social character,’ so as to give the people the chance of 
expressing an opinion. 
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IRELAND: RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT 


In O’Connell Street, the main artery of Dublin, the legacy of 
ruins left by the Civil War is still visible, but, out of the heap 
almost opposite the old Post Office, palatial hotels and offices 
have risen or are rising, for one hotel in the centre is flanked by a 
huge structure of girders. 

The Four Courts—corresponding to the Law Courts in 
London—which not long ago was a tangled mass of masonry 
and iron, with a shattered dome, looks out on the world bright, 
new, and solid as if shells had never shrieked and crashed about 
it. Here the rebels made their headquarters. I passed the 
building the day they took it over. They had hastily barricaded 
the windows with blankets and law books, one pile of which 
leaned through a broken pane at a perilously tottering curve. 
Sandbags were placed across the entrance and youths amused 
themselves unwinding coils of barbed wire and arranging defences 
as their fancy dictated. Leaders dashed backwards and forwards 
in motor cars while the people flattened their noses curiously 
against the locked gates. Three soldiers were perched on the 
roof. Two sat with legs dangling; the third, with a greater 
‘ sense of glamour, stood erect against the sky and blew on his 
bugle all the calls he knew. 

As I walked through the Dublin streets in the evening dusk 
I passed groups of children obeying sharp, throaty words of 
military command. They were not playing at soldiers as Eng- 
lish children do, but going through their drill with solemnity— 
smaller children toddling gravely in the rear. 

The Fowler Hall, headquarters of the Orange Lodge in Dublin, 
was being used to house refugees from Belfast. I visited this 
place in company with Sean O’Casey, the Irish dramatist. In 
response to our knocks the lid of the letter-box was cautiously 
raised, and we saw, resting on the edge, a shining metal circle. 
It was the barrel of a revolver, and, stooping, I encountered a 
man’s eye gazing along it. Inside, a row of sandbags stretched 
across the passage. Upstairs, in a large room, refugee families 
were housed wretchedly enough. Improvised beds were roughly 
curtained from each other with blankets and pieces of sacking. 
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Around the walls were pictures of Queen Victoria and other 
members of the Royal Family. Surrounding tenements, which 
are now characteristic slums, were once grand houses of the 
Georgian type with flights of worn stone steps leading to wide, 
imposing doorways. These steps are festooned with children of 
all ages—dirty, ragged, barefoot and happy. The houses, like 
the inhabitants, have fallen on evil days, and one may see broken 
doors and windows, cracked, discoloured plaster, crazy staircases, 
and every sign of disrepair and decay. In these swarming slums 
there are none of the reticences of life. People share their joys, 
their sorrows and troubles, even as they share each other’s screws 
of tea and sups of milk. Fashion in the tenements is not exacting. 
It is sufficient if the women have their untidy hair looped up any- 
how, though often it is beautiful hair—dark or red-gold. Volumi- 
nous shawls are worn, or, failing this, a coat may be slung across 
the shoulders with sleeves dangling loose. Such bizarre settings 
have gone to the making of Mr. O’Casey’s plays. I have dwelt 
on this side of Dublin life because it helps to illumine not only the 
infantile death-rate—the highest in Europe—but also much that 
appears inexplicably lurid in Irish social life. 

At the recent elections the Government Party (Cumann na 
n-Gaelheal) stood for tranquility. The chief issue was, as it has 
been since 1922 (the year of the ‘ Treaty’), that between the 
Government and the Republicans. The Ministers fought on their 
record in this matter. To summarise the political situation in 
Southern Ireland is no easy task. The dominant issue is not one 
that leaps to the mind of the English reader, who does not realise 
the strength of Irish national feeling. The parties as they now 
stand present a picture of the strangest confusion. 

The Government has gone back with 47 deputies in place of 
57 at the dissolution. As the total number of seats is 153, they 
are a minority party. The Republicans (who refuse to take the 
Oath of Allegiance) number 51. Labour has increased its repre- 
sentation from 15 to 22, while the Farmers, Independents, and 
National League taken together number 33. It will be seen that 
the new Ministry, which consists of the old members, with the 
exception of Mr. Hughes, Minister of Defence, who was defeated, 
is in a very weak position, and it is only the abstention of the 
Republican deputies which enables it to take office Mr. Cos- 
grave endeavoured to secure guarantees of support from non- 
Government parties at the first meeting of the Dail. But in this 
he failed. However, the Labour members alone voted against 


2 Since the above was written the Free State Ministry has suffered the loss 
by assassination of Mr. Kevin O’Higgins, Vice-President, and the Republicans 
have lost Countess de Markieviez, T.D., a leader of the 1916 Irish Rebellion 
and the first woman elected to the British House of Commons, who died in 
Dublin on July 15. 
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the new Ministry, though the National League (Redmondites) 
abstained. 

The Redmondites, about whom flutter the tattered traditions 
of the Irish Nationalists at Westminster, are a flying column whose 
political complexion varies from Imperialism to Republicanism— 
often in the same speeches. The Farmers’ Party largely repre- 
sents the graziers, the cattle breeders, who are an important 
political and economic force in Ireland. Negotiations for a coali- 
tion between the Government and the Farmers progressed so 
favourably that the coming union was announced in the Press, 
but at the last moment the Farmers drew back. Yet the Govern- 
ment can count in general on their support. The Irish Labour 
Party has not that mass pressure behind it which it might have 
if Ireland were an industrial community. Small scattered 
villages do not make for a widespread organisation. The Labour 
Party lacks a daily Press and has long been overshadowed by the 
national issue. It has at present an indeterminateness which 
may disappear with growing experience. 

The only point in the programme of the two Republican 
sections which is clear is that they will not take their seats. And 
they are not in agreement as to their procedure on this point. The 
de Valera section is willing to enter the Dail if the Oath of 
Allegiance is removed. The others refuse to enter in any circum- 
stances. As there seems no question of the oath being removed, 
the wisdom of splitting on such a theoretical point is not apparent. 
Yet as the Republican deputies number about a third of the total 
representation they are an important factor in Free State politics. 
But the inner significance of the Republican returns lies in the 
fact that while Fianna Fail (led by de Valera) has 44 seats, Sinn 
Fein has only returned 4. The de Valera section stands for 
‘constitutional’ Republicanism, while Sinn Fein has never dis- 
guised its hostility to the present Assembly, which it refuses to 
accept, oath ornooath. Consequently it appears that Republican 
activities are now to be of a constitutional kind, though occasional 
ambushes still occur. 

A beginning was made when de Valera and 44 other deputies 
presented themselves at the Dail to demand admission without 
taking the oath. Approaches to the Chamber were barred by 
cordons of police, but no breach of the peace took place, Fianna 
Fail stewards helping to keep back the crowd. Policemen, in 
their good-humoured zeal to keep the approaches free, even 
moved on old ladies who were resting on the seats alongside St. 
Stephen’s Green when these commanded a view along Kildare 
Street to the Dail buildings. Legal proceedings are now pending 
regarding the exclusion of the Republican deputies. A campaign 
for a referendum on the oath is also being launched. Under 
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Article 48 of the Constitution Act (1922) it is possible by a petition 
of 75,000 voters to make provision for the initiation of legislation 
by the people. But the Act also declares (clause 2) that “‘ if any 
provision of the said Constitution . . . is in any respect repug- 
nant to any of the provisions of the scheduled Treaty, it shall, to 
the extent only of that repugnance, be absolutely void and 
inoperative.’ Ireland is in for some pretty legal arguments on the 
question. Mr. Cosgrave has declared flatly that there can be no 
question of removing the oath, which is an integral part of the 
‘ Treaty ’ settlement. 

To those who know the British House of Commons the Dail 
appears curiously unimpressive. Looking down from the Visitors’ 
Gallery when Mr. Ernest Blythe, Minister for Finance, presented 
his last Budget I had a bird’s-eye view of the assembly. The 
Government benches rose steeply at one end with ‘the men 
of the Mountain’ scattered thinly behind Mr. Cosgrave and 
the Finance Minister, who occupied the Front Bench. The 
body of the chamber was a large expanse of empty seats—even 
on this important occasion, when the public gallery was crowded. 
In the front row, facing the Ministers, was Mr. Johnson, the 
Labour Party leader and a skilled parliamentarian, who with 
two others further back constituted almost the whole of the 
visible Opposition. In the course of the debate it transpired that 
Captain Redmond and the Farmers’ spokesmen preferred to 
lead their contingents from positions under the gallery and so out 
of view. Even allowing for this, the chamber appeared to con- 
sist mainly of empty chairs, the Press gallery looking much more 
imposing. Shorthand writers wandered to and fro on the floor, 
and an absence of formality characterised the proceedings. 

The final act of the late Government was to reduce income tax 
by one shilling : this was the sensation of the Budget. Hopes 
were entertained of this having a tonic effect on industry. How 
these hopes are to be realised is not very clear. And in view of the 
general depression in trade, the widespread distress, the lower 
rate of social benefits available for the sick, the old and the 
unemployed, as compared with the State provision in Great 
Britain, critics complain that it is a case of ‘ Live, horse, the grass 
is growing.’ It is significant that while income tax is now a 
shilling less than in England, old age pensions are also a shilling 
below. the English rate. 

Within the past few years there has been much emigration 
from Ireland. From 1922 to 1926 there has been an annual 
drain of 52,000 emigrants, and the population of the twenty-six 
counties has shrunk from 3,139,668 in 1911 to 2,972,802 last year. 
World conditions have accelerated this emigration by depressing 
trade and industry. Ireland is especially responsive to conditions 
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in England, and any disturbance in British industry never fails 
to react in Ireland, which looks to Great Britain as her chief 
market. . 

The Free State Government have not succeeded in arresting 
this trade depression, but they have laid the foundation of an 
economic policy. Cattle are now being graded and stock im- 
proved. An important scheme for the standardisation of dairy 
produce to a high quality in order to compete in the export 
market has been initiated. War has been declared on all the 
haphazard methods which have, in the past, made it difficult to 
rely on any fixed quality in Irish goods. But the greatest 
achievement of the Government in economic policy is undoubtedly 
the Shannon electricity scheme, which, it is confidently predicted, 
will be able to supply the whole country with electricity for heat, 
light and power. It is a tremendous engineering feat, for the 
difficulties encountered in the provision of a constant flow all 
the year round are so immense that several previous schemes 
have come to nothing, and Irish engineering opinion was, in the 
beginning, distinctly hostile to the present one. Messrs. Siemens- 
Schuckert are carrying through the undertaking successfully ; 
part of their constructional work has been to deepen the rock- 
bed of the river. It is contemplated that by 1929 electricity will 
be available, and the supply will be governed chiefly by the demand 
from the country. In a country like Ireland, heavily crippled 
for lack of natural-power resources, the importance of this 
scheme can hardly be overestimated. 

Education has also been taken in hand. Compulsory ele- 
mentary schooling, long an aspiration, is now a fact. Educa- 
tional matters in Ireland have reached an interesting and critical 
' stage. The Government policy has been to foster technical 
education, to put a premium on practical knowledge, and at the 
same time to enforce the teaching of Gaelic. This has led to 
much controversy. Those who have been caught up with the 
idea of ‘ efficiency ’ attack the teaching of Gaelic as unnecessary. 
They say that an additional barrier will be set up between the 
nations in the form of a language that is quite useless for inter- 
national commerce. This appears absurd to them, especially 
as Gaelic, which has survived in certain isolated districts as the 
language of peasants, does not contain the words for many 
of our modern technical improvements and inventions that have 
become so indispensable to civilisation. Yet, although the 
industrialists argue well in their exasperated way, I do not think 
that Ireland is going to listen overmuch to them. Ireland is not 
another America and will not be made so. It has other qualities, 
perhaps none the less valuable to civilisation. And its dis- 
tinctive culture is too firmly planted to be uprooted because a 
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To give balance to his life the modern manual worker needs a 
wide general education far more than a smattering of technical 
instruction which he may never be called upon to make use of. 

A new era of thought and development began with the London 
‘Treaty’ of 1922. Since then every section has needed to 
recast its ideas and policies to fit altered conditions, and those 
who refuse are dying of inanition. To stand still in a moving 
world is a dangerous and futile proceeding. Just now there 
seems to be no definite policy opposed to that of the Free State 
Ministry. It is hard to say in what channels the very real and 
deep national feeling will ultimately flow, but, so far as the 
present is concerned, most of the opposition to the Govern- 
ment is due, apparently, to its sins of omission rather than 
to any positive qualities or proposals of rival parties. And 
those who oppose the social policy of the Government ask, 
‘Would the Republicans act differently ?’ This, together with 
the decision of the Republicans not to take their seats, gives 
the situation an atmosphere of unreality. 

In Dublin more excitement was generated over the proposal 
to merge municipal electric plants with the Shannon scheme 
than has been aroused over political matters. The controversy 
of municipality versus State has led to queer combinations and 
queerer arguments concerning the manner in which the people 
as consumers should pay so that the people as owners of a 
national plant may compensate the people as owners of a muni- 
cipal plant. 

From my window as I write I see a chain of red-painted, 
square-set, tapering iron standards erected in connexion with 
the Shannon scheme dotting the fields. Republicans have also 
been busy putting up memorials to those killed during the Civil 
War. Both appeals are symbolic. One harks back to the past ; 
the other stakes everything on an efficiency which has no tradi- 
tions. Will Ireland be called upon to judge between stark 
symbols of the past and the future, or will she find a way of com- 
bining the two ? 

R. M. Fox. 
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CHINA AS A MARKET 


A GENERAL, non-technical description of China as a market, 
without statistics, except a few percentages read at a glance, is 
not, those who are familiar with it will agree, easy to give. 
Recent events and the present situation, however, more than 
justify the attempt, for our main interest in China is commercial. 
Comparatively few people, however, have any clear conception 
of the chief features of our trade. 

That, no doubt, is partly because trade as a rule makes dull 
reading. Yet pictures, songs and stories of ships, the great 
traditions of our Navy and mercantile marine, accounts of 
fortune-hunting crowned with success, the lure of the riches of 
the East, appeal to large numbers of people. Indeed, the romance 
of money-making is almost as instinctive in its appeal as that of 
war. Not much of our modern trade with China is romantic in 
the adventurous sense, and this article would be false to the 
realities of its subject if it began on any such note, though some- 
thing might legitimately be made of the perils of piracy and 
bandits, while risk is always present in the factor of exchange. 
For China is a silver-using country, consuming a large proportion 
of the world’s silver production (in 1925 about a quarter), and 
commercial transactions are subject to constant fluctuations in 
the value-of the metal. 

But is it necessary to seek adventitious aids to interest? 
Sufficient to kindle imagination, surely, is the geography of the 
market, with its enormous extent ; its huge rivers ; its gigantic 
mountain ranges and plains, and its colossal population. Selling 
to and buying from a territory so immense has its dull moments 
(the human spirit being what it is), but can scarcely be regarded 
as a dull occupation. 

At all events, from the national standpoint of Great Britain, 
it is a very important occupation, and the day is fast approaching 
when it will be vital. Opinions differ as to whether that descrip- 
tion is already justifiable, though those who think not must 
be prepared to show where we could replace the 22,750,000/. 
worth of exports which, on an average, we have sent to China 
and Hongkong during the past three years, about 40 per cent. 
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representing Lancashire piece goods, over 15 per cent. woollen 
and worsted tissues, and over 8 per cent. iron and steel goods.4 
Relatively to our total exports abroad these figures are small— 
under 5 per cent. of the whole. On the other hand, relatively to 
China’s population the present total of her foreign trade is also 
small—in 1925 about 13s. 6d. per head, as against 8/. in the case 
of Japan. Given peace and reasonably good government China’s 
purchasing power is certain to increase, and, as she is buying in 
growing quantities commodities which we are specially equipped 
to supply, satisfaction of her requirements seems likely to become 
one of our chief aims. 

The fact that a very small part of China’s population—not 
more, it is estimated, than 5 per cent.—does about half her 
foreign trade is not, probably, generally realised. It is a fact 
which helps to explain how it is that she appears able to maintain 
approximately a million men under arms, to wage civil war, and 
yet to show steadily increasing customs returns. For the traders 
in question live in the districts adjacent to the forty-nine 
‘ports ’ where foreign trade is in the first instance handled, some 
of which have recently been drawn into the vortex of war, but 
most of which have usually been comparatively peaceful. The 
word ‘ports’ is placed in inverted commas because of the 
forty-nine less than half can be called maritime ports. The 
majority have been opened by treaty—twenty-five by treaties 
with Great Britain, thirteen by treaties with Japan, four by 
treaties with France; the most important being Shanghai, 
Dalny,? Tientsin, Hankow, and Canton, which between them do 
approximately 66 per cent. of China’s foreign trade. In addition 
there are some thirty-three other places, sometimes called 
‘marts,’ where foreigners are entitled at China’s own initiative 
to live and trade, of which over half are in Manchuria, nine being 
in the provinces of Chihli and Shantung, and two in Thibet.® 
Further, there are on the Yangtze and the West River twelve 
places where foreign vessels may call for embarkation or dis- 
embarkation of passengers and cargo, and fourteen where they 
may call for or disembark passengers only. In these twenty-six 
places foreign traders have no rights of residence. That is 
restricted to the eighty-two places referred to above, though there 
are others, such as Peking, Yunnanfu and Chengtu, where 
foreigners live and travel without having any specific right to do 
so. Foreign traders have, too, the right to travel in any part of 
China provided they obtain passports, and they also have the 


1 The percentage for iron and steel goods is for 1924 and 1925. 

® Dalny, or Talien, was originally leased to Russia. 

8 I.e., Gartok and Gyangtze, originally opened by the Thibetan Treaty of 
1904, confirmed by China in 1906. 
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right to navigate, under certain regulations, China’s inland 
waters, to lease warehouses and jetties on their banks, and to 
employ Chinese to act as servants and as agents in the interior, 

Thus another peculiar feature of China as a market is the 
extent to which all foreign activities in it are dependent on, and 
conditioned by, international agreements. Apart, indeed, from 
actual price-fixing, our traders can embark on and conclude no 
commercial operation with Chinese buyers or sellers without at 
the same time performing a political act of international signifi. 
cance. They and their principal competitors, the Americans and 
Japanese, are always acting in pursuance or fulfilment of some 
international arrangement. This explains why commerce in 
China is so quickly affected by politics, generally through the 
medium of boycott. 

It is the economic explanation also of the tepidity of the 
reception accorded by the other Powers to what has become known 
as Great Britain’s Christmas memorandum, in which Great 
Britain announced its policy towards the nationalist movement. 
All the treaties which regulate commerce in China have a most- 
favoured-nation clause, by which the rights created in favour of 
the subjects of any one Power are automatically extended to 
those of other Powers. Modification or abrogation of any group 
of rights by any one Power must, therefore, weaken the claim of 
other Powers to their continued enjoyment. The rights referred 
to either specifically or inferentially in the Christmas memo- 
randum have hitherto been regarded as composing the corner- 
stone of the foreign economic fabric in China. The other Powers 
have naturally hesitated to welcome proposals to change them, 
particularly as the two most important Powers sell more to China 
than we sell. 

That Japan’s exports to China exceed ours most people probably 
know: few appear to realise that America’s are also greater, 
or were in 1925. Imports from Japan in 1925 were over 31 per 
cent., those from the United States over 14 per cent., and those from 
Great Britain under Io per cent. of the whole ; Japan’s superiority 
being established before the war, America’s during it. Our share 
of China’s import trade, which in 1913 was 16 per cent., while 
Japan’s was 20 and America’s 6, reached its lowest point in 1918, 
America’s figure exceeding ours first in 1917.4 It would, however, 


* These figures are those of the Chinese Maritime Customs returns, which do 
not show the provenance of goods imported into China from Hongkong. Exam- 
ination of the official British, American, and Japanese figures of exports to China 
and Hongkong makes no difference to the statement regarding Japanese trade, 
but shows that the total of American exports to China and Hongkong exceeded 
the British total first in 1918. In 1919 the American total exceeded the British; 
in 1920 the position was reversed. In 1921 the two totals were practically the 
same, the British exceeding the American in 1922. In 1923 American exports 
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be a mistake to ascribe the present position of American trade in 
China to the opportunities which it enjoyed during the war years. 
Approximately 54 per cent. of the value of her exports to China is 
accounted for by commodities which do not enter into competition 
with Great Britain’s, for the simple reason that Great Britain 
does not produce them—namely, kerosene oil, copper ingots and 
slabs, raw cotton and tobacco. Where the war helped American 
trade was in commodities required for China’s nascent industrial- 
ism, such as machinery for her cotton mills, electrical materials, 
machine tools, pipes and tubes, safes and strong-room doors, 
hand tools and miscellaneous machinery, in the supply of most 
of which, however, we are still ahead of our American competitors. 
We are not ahead of Japan, however, as regards these goods, 
except in the case of textile and miscellaneous machinery, which 
fact leads to a brief description of another interesting aspect of 
the Chinese market, and one of special importance to Lancashire. 

On a superficial view it might be said that by supplying textile 
machinery we are helping China to cut our own throat, or at all 
events Lancashire’s. That, certainly, was the view taken in 
influential quarters in London when the British Chamber of 
Commerce at Shanghai was in favour of obtaining funds from the 
outstanding portion of the Boxer Indemnity to establish a textile 
school there. As a matter of fact, such a school would, in the 
first instance at all events, react not to our but to Japan’s dis- 
advantage, for Japanese competition has been the chief cause of 
the greatly diminished trade which Lancashire is to-day doing 
in China in low-quality cloths. Japan’s sale of grey shirtings and 
sheetings, drills, jeans and T-cloths very greatly exceeds ours. 
China is now manufacturing these cloths in steadily increasing 
quantities. For some years past, in fact, she has been in a position 
to export them, though not in very large numbers, the number of 
pieces of shirtings, sheetings, drills and jeans exported in 1925 
being about one-and-a-half million. The establishment of a really 
efficient textile school might be expected to encourage this 
development and to reduce importations from Japan. There 
would, of course, come—at least, so it must be supposed—a 
second phase when China advanced to the manufacture of higher 
class cloths. That phase, however, is generally considered to be 
a long way off. On the other hand, opinion in China in regard 
to Japan’s capacity to compete with Lancashire in the sale of 
such cloths has modified considerably during the last few years. 
Five years ago the British section of the Shanghai piece goods 


exceeded ours, in 1924 they were practically the same, and in 1925 the American 
total was again in excess of ours. American figures for 1926 are not available. 
Our official figures show that our worst year was 1917, and that our best in the 
period 1913-26 was 1920. 
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trade had no fear at all of Japanese competition. In the face of 
recent Chinese customs returns, however, it is by no means so 
confident, long though Lancashire’s lead still is. 

Several other facts connected with China’s industrial move- 
ments fall outside the scope of this article. Clearly included in 
it, however, is the effect the movement has in diversifying the 
country’s import trade, which nowadays includes a much greater 
variety of commodities than used to compose the import list. 
Certain changes of taste, too, are of great importance from a 
British standpoint, notably a growing liking for woollen goods; 
for foreign style clothes of all kinds; for canned goods; for 
modern housing and sanitation, modern office appliances, 
chemicals and medicines. Farmers of forty centuries are, not 
unnaturally, apt to be conservative, but the demand for fertilisers 
and agricultural requisites of all kinds is gradually growing and 
should become very large. 

The industrial movement is directly connected with another 
development likely to be of considerable commercial importance, 
the demand for tariff autonomy. At present, as most people are 
aware, foreign shippers have only a 5 per cent. tariff to contend 
with, recently increased by a surtax of 2} per cent. on all goods 
and a luxury surtax of 5 per cent., these additions representing 
increments agreed to at the Washington Conference. All import 
duties are collected impartially on a uniform basis with a minimum 
amount of friction and delay. It is morally certain that in the 
near future China will enjoy tariff autonomy, and while she 
showed no disposition at the international tariff conference held 
at Peking in 1925-6, in pursuance of the Washington Nine Power 
Customs Treaty, to demur at the revised rates then proposed, 
’ representing an average rate of about 12} per cent., it is unlikely 
that an autonomous tariff would be as moderate. It is doubtful 
also whether, having obtained tariff autonomy, she would con- 
tinue for long to acquiesce in foreign administration of the 
Customs—greatly to her advantage though foreign probity and 
efficiency have proved themselves to be. Another uncertainty 
of equal if not greater importance is whether an autonomous 
tariff would remain a uniform one, or whether regional tariffs 
would be instituted, corresponding with the changing boundaries 
of regional governments. Logically speaking, tariff autonomy 
should come as the economic fruit of political co-ordination and 
stability. In fact, however, it was promised in circumstances 
which gave assurance of neither ; it was promised, indeed, when 
the political barometer indicated not merely change, but stormy 
change. True, the promise was intended by the Powers to be 
conditional on the abolition of an internal tax known as ‘ likin,’ 
but the Chinese regarded the juxtaposition of the two clauses in 
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which the agreement was published as a face-saving device 
designed to give them what they wanted, while at the same time 
letting the Powers down easily, and ensuring the continuance of 
the tariff conference, whose arrangements for an interim tariff 
they hoped and tried to capitalise. 

Commercial prospects in China are likely to depend to a much 
greater extent than is usually supposed on fiscal arrangements. 
For behind the tariff lie a number of internal taxes of which likin 
is only one. Even with a low tariff of 5 per cent. these have 
contributed to the restriction of trade to treaty port areas noted 
at the beginning of this article: with a high tariff they would 
be much more inhibiting. Moreover, at the present time foreigners 
and their enterprises stand outside the Chinese fiscal system ; 
they are amenable to export and import duties, to a 5 per cent. 
tax on their factory products, and to transit dues of 2} per cent., 
payment of the latter freeing their goods, theoretically, from all 
other dues. With a view to meeting China’s ‘ legitimate aspira- 
tions,’ however, His Majesty’s Government now propose to place 
British subjects on the same fiscal footing as Chinese subjects. 
There being no such thing—outside the administration of the 
maritime customs—as fiscal equality in China, taxes being payable 
on the basis of the maximum obtainable, and avoidable through 
bribery, there is not a tax collector in the country who would 
not regard our merchants not merely as fair game, but as the most 
seductive within range. 

This and other changes appear to have been determined upon 
without enough inquiry on the one hand into the genuineness, on 
the other into the actual effects of the anti-British boycott, while 
belief in the wisdom of long views appears to have resulted in 
unchallenged acceptance of such maxims as ‘trade is what 
matters, not the traders.’ Recent revelations in Peking and 
London of the extent and intricacy of Bolshevist activities in 
China support the view, repeatedly expressed in British com- 
mercial circles in Shanghai and elsewhere, before the raids on the 
Soviet Legation and Arcos took place, that the anti-British 
boycott has been largely artificial, and that without the stimulus 
of Bolshevist intrigue, organisation and money, it would not have 
been anything like as serious as it has proved. The degree of 
this seriousness is shown by our Board of Trade figures, which 
register a decrease of a little over 9,000,000/. in the value of our 
exports to China and Hongkong in 1926 as compared with 1924. 
It is instructive to compare this result with the effect of the anti- 
Japanese boycott, which was declared on May 7, 1919. At the 
end of that year Japan’s exports to China were a little over 
24 per cent. bigger than in 1918. The figures for 1920 were also 
bigger than those for 1918, but showed a drop of 8 per cent. as 
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compared with those for 1919, those for 1921 showing a decrease 
of 30 per cent. as compared with those for 1920. Nothing like 
the whole of this difference, however, can be ascribed to boycott : 
a great deal of it is ascribable to the world-wide fall in values, 
which began in 1920 and continued till the middle of the following 
year, resulting in a decrease in the value of Japan’s trade with 
Europe of over 60 per cent., and in that of her trade with America 
of over 18 per cent. Some of the difference, too, was due to the 
fall in the tael and to the revival of Great Britain’s trade with 
China and of the trade of other European competitors. 

That Japan’s commercial position in China was damaged 
there can be no doubt. Nor can there be any doubt that her 
experience of boycott is partly responsible for the cautiousness 
which her attitude towards the nationalists displays. There are, 
however, other reasons for her caution, as those in the inner circle 
of international affairs know very well. And her caution has not 
resulted in any capitulations, as ours has done. True, she has 
not been attacked as we have been. On the other hand, she has 
risked attack; indeed, as those in the inner circle, to refer to 
them again, know, she is facing grave risks in several directions 
at the present time. Her statesmen, however, have made a 
closer study of the psychology of the Chinese problem than ours, 
and they are relying partly on their superior knowledge. Also 
they realise that clichés masquerading as maxims are dangerous 
guides in Chinese affairs, in particular the one referred to above, 
that ‘ trade is what matters, not the traders.’ 

All our Eastern markets, and others as well, have been opened 
up by traders of the same type as those we have in China, hard- 
headed men, with the limitations of hard-headedness no doubt, 
' but honest, energetic, patriotic, as their war record shows, and 
expert in the commercial affairs of the country. The organisa- 
tions which they and their predecessors created are extremely 
valuable selling agencies, and to suppose that they can be replaced 
by others equally good is a delusion. If the Chinese were able to 
undertake the work, how is it that, with all the natural advantages 
which they possess, not the least of which are very much lower 
overhead expenses, more of them are not doing it ? There are no 
artificial barriers to an increase in their number, which is small. 
The view that Germans are available—a view which I have heard 
expressed—loses sight of the fact that, while German traders have 
regained their pre-war position without themselves enjoying 
extra-territorial rights, they enjoy many of the advantages which 
extra-territoriality confers on their rivals—for example, ability 
to operate in properly governed and peaceful trade centres. It 
also loses sight of the psychology of Germans, who retain their 
pre-war preference for selling the goods of their own country, and 
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do not share the fraternal indifference to nationality which liberal 
Manchester displays. ‘Trade is what matters, not the traders’ 
would not appear to commend itself to bankers, whose business 
all the world over, more particularly in the Far East, is an 
extremely personal affair, as anybody who has opened a credit 
will testify. 

An emptier, more superficial and misleading maxim with 
which to legislate for our commercial future in China could not 
be invented: as well to say that government is what matters, 
not the governors—a veductio ad absurdum to which, by the way, 
democracy is rapidly leading us. Yet the maxim is being glibly 
used, and is already partly responsible for losses to British capital 
in China equal to at least half the damage which boycott has done 
to trade. It is not surprising that, when asked, as it was recently 
asked, whether it would prefer boycott to a repetition of the 
Hankow agreement, the British Chamber of Commerce in Tientsin 
voted for boycott. For Tientsin, like Shanghai, knows that the 
boycott has been what in the States they term a ‘ frame up,’ and 
having helped, through long and arduous years, to amass at least 
250 to 300 millions of British capital in China, it knows, too, that 
in existing circumstances the policy of the Hankow agreement, if 
continued, will result in the capital’s dissipation and in the ruin of 
the trade which it helps to support. 

E. M. GULL 


(late Secretary of the British Chambers of 
Commerce in China and Hongkong). 
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JUTLAND AND THE ‘UNFORESEEN’ 


INTEREST in the Battle of Jutland has this year been revived by 
two studies of the action, one by Mr, Churchill and the other by 
Admiral Harper, and the publication of the ‘ Record,’ produced 
in 1920 by the Committee of Officers over whom the latter pre- 
sided. Admiral Harper’s Truth does not touch any of the real 
issues. A careful perusal of the Record makes the reasons for 
withholding it unintelligible. It was withheld partly because 
details coming from Germany showed its conclusions to be prema- 
ture and inaccurate. A better reason for having stifled it at birth 
is that it is a record of movements only, and therefore meaning- 
less. Even with accurate plans, no one but a student with almost 
a professional understanding of the subject could have made head 
or tail of what happened and why. This is not a criticism that 
can be levelled against Mr. Churchill. His account is clear and 
brilliant beyond words. And it is introduced and illumined by a 
full statement of the principles and intentions of those who, being 
in control of naval policy for the ten or eleven preceding years, 
saw, or should have seen, the fruit of their work in the event. For 
the Fleet was as they made it, and its Commander was one of 
. their own group, long marked out for the supreme command in 
the battle that would decide our destiny. If Mr. Churchill can be 
criticised it must be for this, that he makes Lord Jellicoe a scape- 
goat, when it would be fairer to say that he wasa martyr. Given 
the doctrine of this group, their particular way of preparing the 
Fleet for war followed naturally ; and, given the Fleet as he found 
it, it is difficult to see how Lord Jellicoe could have been expected to 
do other than hedid. But Mr. Churchill seems to be disappointed. 

When he has brought his story to the point where the Grand 
Fleet and the High Sea Fleet are about to meet, he pauses to 
make this remarkable statement. 


The supreme moment on which all the thought and efforts of the 
British and German Admiralties had been for many years concentrated 
was now at hand. On both sides nearly the whole naval effort of the 
nation had been devoted to the battlefleets. In the British Navy, at any 
rate, the picture of the great sea battle had dominated every other thought, 
and its needs had received precedence over every other requirement. 
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Everything had been lavished upon the drawing out of a line of batteries 
of such a preponderance and in such an order that the German battlefleet 
would be blasted and shattered for certain in a very short space of time. 
Numbers, gun power, quality, training—all had been provided for the 
Commander-in-Chief to the utmost extent possible to British manhood and 
science. Unless some entirely unforeseen factor intervened or some 
incalculable accident occurred, there was no reason to doubt that thirty 
minutes’ firing within ten thousand yards between two parallel lines of 
battle would achieve a complete victory. 

Therefore for years Jellicoe’s mind had been focussed upon the simplest 
form of naval battle ; the single line and the parallel course ; a long-range 
artillery conflict ; and defensive action against torpedo attack. Every- 
thing beyond this opening phase was speculative and complicated. 


Now we know more of the bare facts of the operations that 
extended from the evening of May 1, 1916, to the dawn of the 
following day than of any other military event in ancient or 
modern history. We can see now that things were not quite so 
simple as it was hoped they would be. They present a paradox 
that eleven years after is still unexplained. How was it that a 
fleet, whose preponderance in gun power was in the ratio of 
2 to I, was for ten hours within a few miles of its enemy and 
destined victim without once bringing him under fire by its own 
volition ? Mr. Churchill, it will be observed, says that there was 
no reason to doubt a complete victory unless some ‘ incalculable 
accident occurred,’ or ‘ some entirely unforeseen factor intervened.’ 
We know that there was no incalculable accident. What, then, 
was the ‘ unforeseen factor ’ ? 

It is not necessary to retell the sad and disappointing story. 
The Jutland despatches and the Admiralty narrative, with their 
diagrams and plans, cover the whole ground. They have been 
interpreted to us by Lord Jellicoe, Corbett, Bacon, Altham and 
Harper, to show that Lord Jellicoe was right. A wholly contrary 
interpretation is implicit in the Admiralty narrative, and explicit 
in Bellairs, Dewar, Wilson, and Churchill. It is agreed that there 
were three crises in which Lord Jellicoe had a choice of tactics, 
and their significance appears from the following summary. 

Contact between the Battle-Cruiser Fleet and the Battle Fleet 
took place at about 6 p.m. The Battle-Cruiser Fleet was being 
pursued and in action. It came into sight at a bearing the 
Commander-in-Chief did not expect. The information he had 
received as to the position of the enemy was to this extent 
vitiated and, apart from this, contradictory. For a quarter of an 
hour, therefore, he could not decide on the direction of his deploy- 
ment, and then suddenly realised that his decision had been post- 
poned until only an unfamiliar signal could bring about the 
general engagement he wanted. Corbett tells us that he could 
not entrust its correct execution to the intelligence and seaman- 
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ship of his captains, and had accordingly to deploy away from the 
enemy. The first engagement, therefore, was partial and desul- 
tory. And from it the enemy made his escape without loss or 
difficulty by the ‘ battle-turn ’ everyone expected. 

Half an hour later, by design or accident, Scheer charged plumb 
and almost perpendicularly into the centre of the vast mass of the 
British Battle Fleet, which, on his disappearance, had turned by 
divisions through more than a right angle and now faced him in 
echeloned squadrons, a huge crescent compact of 15-inch and 
13°5-inch guns, some five or six miles long from horn to horn. 
Néver in the worst of nightmares had a sea leader been in so 
inconceivable a predicament. And never had the wildest hope 
of the most sanguine tactician been more joyfully realised. But 
in a trice the Germans had broken away. There is no dispute as 
to how the break-away was made. A half flotilla or so of 
destroyers was rushed into our very centre to attack. What Mr. 
Churchill picturesquely calls its ‘ torpedo stream’ was delivered 
over a small arc. The whole Grand Fleet was turned away. The 
torpedoes passed harmlessly between a small number of the rear 
ships. The greater number were not even menaced. But the 
action was over, for a second battle turn had carried the enemy 
into safety. The Grand Fleet, which ten minutes before seemed 
to have the Germans at its mercy, never saw an enemy capital 
ship again, save as looming shadows in the semi-darkness of the 
night, while Scheer crashed his way through our light craft a few 
miles astern of Lord Jellicoe’s command. 

Finally, we know why there was no renewal of the action on 
the following morning. When he steered south at 9 p.m. it was 
Lord Jellicoe’s intention to close the Horn Reef at daylight, as he 
- judged that this was the only probable line of the German retreat. 
Long before the action began he had placed submarines there, 
though, unfortunately, with orders that debarred them from 
attacking. And shortly after turning south he had sent Abdiel 
to mine the passage that had been swept in readiness for the 
enemy’s dash for home. A succession of engagements, visible 
from the Grand Fleet, beginning shortly after 10 p.m. and con- 
tinuing till past midnight, showed conclusively that Lord Jellicoe’s 
forecast was right. It hardly needed the Admiralty intercept, 
received long before midnight, to confirm it overwhelmingly. 
But when the time came to cut across the enemy’s now obvious 
path he did not lead his twenty-six untouched ships against the 
German sorely battered twenty. It was ‘ obviously necessary,’ 
he tells us, ‘ to concentrate the Battle Fleet and the destroyers 
before renewing action.’ This concentration took some hours. 
The overnight orders to the destroyers and light craft were 
limited to telling them to keep away from the Grand Fleet, a safe 
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five miles to the north. They had no directions to attack the 
enemy ; none to keep in touch either with the enemy or with the 
Grand Fleet ; none to tell them when and where to rendezvous 
next morning. And for that matter, though he had ordered the 
Battle Fleet to assume a compact formation, so that it should be 
under his hand at daylight, he did not see to it that these orders 
were obeyed. Further, the battle-cruisers were left wholly in 
ignorance of the Commander-in-Chief’s overnight intention, of the 
anticipation on which it was based, and of its double confirmation 
during the dark hours. And, like the destroyers and the light 
cruisers, they were given no daylight rendezvous, There was 
therefore no battle on the morning of June 1 because there was 
no fleet, with its attendant scouting force, with which to fight it. 
Thus the case against the conduct of the battle resolves itself, so 
to speak, into three counts : first, the deployment at 6.14 was out 
of action, and not into it ; secondly, the turn away from the 7.15 
torpedo attack ended the battle on May 31 ; thirdly, the inability 
to keep the ships together during the night or to rally them in the 
morning made it impossible to renew the battle on June 1. 

These counts involve issues of three wholly different kinds. 
First, there are the issues of professional honour and competence. 
On these only one tribunal can adjudicate, There was no court- 
martial after Jutland, and these issues—raised by the first and 
third counts—must now for ever remain without authoritative 
decision. But on the other issues a layman can judge as well as a 
seaman, and if we are to find Mr. Churchill’s ‘ unforeseen factor ’ 
we must look for it amongst these. These issues are of two kinds. 
The first is closely allied to the purely professional issues, though 
really distinct from them—Lord Jellicoe, that is, has been charged 
with a fundamental heresy, and, if it is a true charge, we do not 
have to look elsewhere for an answer to the puzzle. 

We are all familiar with the once prevalent fallacy—long since 
exposed by Admiral Custance—that the primary purpose of the 
Navy is the protection of communications. It is a theory that 
puts the cart before the horse. Communications are safe only 
when they cannot be threatened. Victory disposes of the threat, 
and is therefore a condition precedent to command of the sea— 
that is, its steady user for military and civil purposes. To suppose 
otherwise is to stipulate the result while eliminating its only con- 
ceivable cause. And this is why a stronger fleet cannot dally with 
but must instantly seize a chance meeting, and must by blockade 
inflict all and every hardship and humiliation upon the enemy. 
Only so can his Government be harassed by his hungry civilians 
and goaded into sending an inactive sea force into action. Tomen 
unaccustomed to intricate philosophic reasoning, but nurtured in 
the sound and gallant traditions of a fighting service, this elliptic 
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misstatement of the Navy’s purpose might not do great harm. It 
is when it is the obsession of those preparing a fleet for war that 
it may be disastrous. For it may induce the thought that a 
preponderance of mere force is more important than the assurance 
of a more efficient force. Numbers and material, that is to say, 
may seem vital, and the study of weapons, as these affect the 
attack and defence of fleets, quite secondary. To be unconquer- 
able may seem more important than to conquer. 

But is there not a world of difference between the chaotic 
thinking by those on office stools in time of peace and cowardly 
and unmilitary thinking by those on the bridge in active com- 
mand in war? It is therefore as depressing as it is bewildering 
that some of Lord Jellicoe’s defenders have set out to excuse his 
abstinence from resolute attack on the ground that he never 
thought the advantages of victory worth having ; that his chief 
thought and his chief duty was to save the Grand Fleet from any 
and every injury ; and that its intact but inglorious survival on 
June 1, 1916, was the first, and the surrender of the German 
fleet—as a term of surrender after defeat on land—the second act 
of a process indistinguishable from the victory that could have 
been achieved had Scheer and his gallant force been annihilated 
at Jutland. If this were a well-founded charge, it would be, 
I submit, one that landsmen would be perfectly qualified to 
judge. And no judgment could be too severe. But we do not 
have to judge this issue, simply because the accusation is untrue. 
That it is untrue is self-evident from what Lord Jellicoe himself 
has written. Its falsity must be established if we are to get at 
the real explanation of the event. 

Take first his famous letter to the Admiralty of October 1914. 
In this, it is true, he did dwell on certain difficulties which would 
prevent his seizing what might seem the first chance the enemy 
might offer. But the very reason why he brought these to the 
Admiralty’s attention was that the tactics he proposed were a 
surer way to the end he had in view. ‘So long as I have the con- 
fidence of their Lordships,’ he said, ‘ I intend to pursue what is, in 
my considered opinion, the proper course to defeat and annihilate 
the enemy’s battle fleet.’ Throughout his command this annihi- 
lating is his constant thought. He may complain of the enemy’s 
superiority in destroyers, but he will ‘ strike at them first’ and 
ignore it. He tells us (page 39, The Grand Fleet) that the holding 
back of the High Sea Fleet from action created ‘ by far the most 
difficult situation for us.’ It was then our first and most urgent 
interest, and his first and most urgent duty, to make certain that 
the High Sea Fleet should not remain a ‘ fleet in being.’ His 
thought before action was his thought immediately after. In his 
Memorandum to the Fleet of June 4 he said that ‘ weather condi- 
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tions of a highly unfavourable nature robbed the Fleet of that 
complete victory which I know was expected by all ranks, which 
‘js necessary for the safety of the Empire, and which will yet be 
ours.’ A fortnight later he has posted to Whitehall his Jutland 
Despatch. In this, after dwelling upon the ‘fine qualities of 
gallant leadership, firm determination and correct strategical 
insight ’ of the officer commanding the Battle-Cruiser Force, he 
went on to make an amende, surely unique in the relations of a 
Commander-in-Chief and a subordinate. And of it we can only 
say that it was as generous as it was sincere. ‘I can quite sym- 
pathise with Sir David Beatty’s feelings when the evening mist 
and failing light robbed the Fleet of that complete victory for 
which he had manceuvred and for which the vessels in company 
with him had striven so hard.’ Can one imagine stronger proof 
that whatever his comrade’s disappointment his own must be 
more poignant still? For Beatty at least had tried to win. 

Had the British Fleet been commanded at Jutland by a man 
determined to face no risks at all, we should have a complete, and I 
venture to say wholly indefensible, explanation of our failure. 
The puzzle is that it is with an exactly contrary case that we have 
to deal. It arises on the second count. The issue is purely 
technical, and is a subject-matter in which laymen, and not sea- 
men, have been the pioneers and masters. And, oddly enough, 
it does not arise primarily because the British Fleet was turned 
away from the German torpedoes. It was always known, from 
the day that the hot-air engine torpedo was invented, that no 
fleet could keep in a closely formed line ahead if subject to per- 
pendicular torpedo attack. The ratio of ship’s space to water 
space, about 14 to 1, was supposed to ensure that, on an average, 
two torpedoes in five must hit. But a battleship is approximately 
six and a half times as long as she is broad. If the ships turn 
together from line ahead to line abreast, the chances against a 
hit are not 5 to 2, but 15 to x. If instead of into line abreast 
they turn in sub-divisions, the chances fall to 30 to 1. Asa 
defensive measure it is, as Lord Jellicoe points out, immaterial 
whether the turn together, or by divisions, is towards or away 
from the enemy. Comparative, if not complete safety, is secured 
by either. 


1 I cannot forbear at this point from drawing the reader’s attention to another 
passage in Mr. Churchill’s book. On page 112 we find the following. Mr. 
Churchill is dealing with the unique position of Lord Jellicoe : 

‘It might fall to him as to no other man . . . to issue orders which in the 
space of two or three hours might nakedly decide who won the war. The destruc- 
tion of the British Fleet was final. Jellicoe was the only man on either side who 
could lose the war in an afternoon.’ 

The simplicity of the defence against torpedoes, as set out above, of course, 
makes arrant nonsense of this rhetoric. Had Jellicoe possessed the means of 
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It is a disadvantage, though, of the turn away, he adds, that 
it increases the range. Why, then, did he not turn his ships 
towards the flying Germans? The secret despatch of July 1916 
tells us: 


The German tactics . . . were those which were always anticipated 
and for which provision had been made, so far as was possible, in my 
Battle Orders. The turn away of the enemy under cover of torpedo-boat 
attacks is a move most difficult to counter, but which has been closely 
investigated on the Tactical Board. Vice-Admiral Sir D. Sturdee has 
rendered me much assistance in the study of this particular movement and 
in devising a counter toit. There is no real counter. 


From what has just been said it is clear that it was not the 
torpedo risk that made the obvious counter impracticable, for a 
fleet in sub-divisions disposed abeam would for practical purposes 
be in very little danger. Why, then, was a chase in sub-divisions 
disposed abeam ruled out? Not, of course, because the bow 
guns only would bear, for the enemy would be in the worse case of 
having only his stern guns in action. There must have been some 
other reason. And to realise what this was certain things must be 
remembered. To keep a chase within hitting range of the guns— 
say 15,000 yards—meant that the pursuers must keep within 
range of any torpedoes that might be despatched from the 
enemy’s battle fleet. Assuming the. destroyers to be driven off, 
they would have to stand ready to dodge the battleships’ tor- 
pedoes, and dodging implies being under constant helm. As there 
could be no object in chasing unless the enemy could be kept under 
continuous and accurate fire, no ships could chase profitably 
unless their artillery were as accurately served by their fire 
control with the ship manceuvring as when upon a steady course 

‘and a constant speed. Now we know from The Grand Fleet that 
this is precisely what our fire control at Jutland could not do. In 
the case of large alterations in the course there would, we learn, 
be such a difficulty in getting correct fire control data as to make 
our gun fire totally ineffective. This inability to find and keep 
the range under helm was in fact one of the determining considera- 
tions in the first deployment. The ships could not even begin to 
prepare for firing until steady, and finding the range, the bearing, 
and determining the speed and the course of the enemy, and 
then integrating all these with the firing ship’s movements, was a 
destroying the German fleet, he could indeed nakedly and off his own bat have 
won the war in a very much shorter period than an afternoon. But by no stretch 
of the most diseased imagination could he have brought about the final destruc- 
tion of the British Fleet. At close quarters and in darkness Scheer ran the 
gauntlet of all our destroyers save for one flotilla. He lost the oldest of his pre- 
Dreadnoughts, and nothing more. Is it conceivable that at long range, and in 


daylight with almost every torpedo visible, the whole of the British Battle Fleet, 
or even 10 per cent. of it, could have been destroyed ? 
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matter of some minutes. Hence to put on helm was to put the 
Fleet’s guns out of action for the period of the turn and for a 
further period after. 

If this was indeed so, we see why there was not, and could not 
be, any real counter to the enemy’s battle turn, or any object in 
evading the 7.15 torpedo attack by turning towards instead of 
away from theenemy. For the torpedo attack, if evaded, did not 
affect what must happen afterwards. To turn towards was, it is 
true, to make the torpedo menace constant though doubtless 
small, It was a risk worth taking if it was the only condition of 
destroying the enemy. But it was not worth taking if there was 
no chance of such destruction. The fact seems to be that if the 
Fleet chased under compulsion to manceuvre, it could not either 
get the enemy under effective fire, nor keep him under it, till his 
business was settled. Was this the unforeseen factor that pre- 
vented the victory ? 

The passage quoted from Mr. Churchill on page 2 continues 
as follows : 


It is now argued that it would have been better if, instead of riveting 
all attention and endeavour upon a long-range artillery duel by the two 
fleets in line on roughly parallel courses, the much more flexible system of 
engaging by divisions, of using the fastest battleships apart from the 
slower, and of dealing with each situation according to the needs of the 
moment, had been employed. It may well be so; and had there been 
several battles, or even encounters between the British and German Fleets 
in the war, there is no doubt that a far higher system of battle tactics would 
have developed. But nothing like this particular event had ever happened 
before, and nothing like it was ever to happen again. 


Well, it is simply not true that only battle could have shown 
what was needed in battle. It is true that nothing like this had 
ever happened before, but it is also true that long before this 
all that did happen was foreseen. That ships would be under 
helm more often and for longer periods than on steady courses 
was obvious long before the long-range torpedo made it certain 
that they would hardly ever be on steady courses at all. 

It was argued then, and to all men of sense convincingly 
demonstrated, that never again would there be ‘ long-range 
artillery duels between two fleets in line on roughly parallel 
courses,’ simply because the weaker fleet could refuse to fight in 
such conditions altogether, or if caught in them, could escape with 
ease. And it was precisely because it was foreseen that a fleet 
to be victorious must be prepared for the abrupt and frequent 
changes of course and formation necessary for ‘ dealing with each 
situation according to the needs of the moment ’ that it became 
very desirable that naval gunnery should be made ‘ helm free.’ 
But with the advent of the long-range torpedo what might hitherto 
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have been considered a luxury of tactics became self-evidently the 
first and most fundamental of its necessities. For if a ship could 
not fight under helm, manifestly it would hardly ever be able to 
fight at all. It was not without difficulty that the Admiralty 
between 1906 and 1910 was made to realise these truths and adopt 
the only path that promised a solution of the problems they raised, 
The finding of the solution was long and costly far beyond the 
means of any private individual. But as a fact Whitehall was 
kept on a steady course till 1912, in spite of sporadic efforts to box 
the compass of conflicting policies. And in 1912 the problem was 
at last solved. But a generation had succeeded to power in the 
gunnery branch that either did not know, or simply did not 
understand, what the whole thing was about. For eight years 
the new system had been kept secret. Much more than 100,000), 
of public money had gone to bringing it to perfection. For 
months together fully commissioned ships had been at the 
inventor’s disposal. An overwhelming preponderance of gunnery 
experts were unanimous for its monopoly and adoption. Com- 
pared to what had been spent on it, the cost of trying it out would 
have been a bagatelle in money and an affair of a week or two in 
time. That there was a rival invention in the field should, of 
course, have secured not only a trial, but one that was competitive. 
It was exactly this that had to be avoided. How it was avoided 
Mr. Churchill can perhaps tell. It ended in the rejection of the 
original and adoption of a worthless imitation. 

It is one of the strange features of the present position that 
Mr. Churchill should not yet understand that the reason why Lord 
Jellicoe could not take the initiative and keep it at Jutland is the 
same reason why the battleships at the Dardanelles could not 
attack the Turkish forts except when at anchor. The decision that 
sent the Grand Fleet hamstrung to its task was the same decision 
that caused the initial failure of the Gallipoli adventure. The 
mystery of Jutland is not that there was an ‘ unforeseen factor’ 
that robbed us of victory. It was simply that a factor that was 
foreseen and provided for was not understood by those to whom 
the nation had entrusted its security. And, finally, the villain of 
the piece is not the brave but unfortunate man who was forced 
into commanding a fleet unequipped to fight, but the whole 
group, of which indeed he was one, that held the Navy in pawn 
from 1905 till their final fiasco, and whose greatest triumph was 
the capture and enthralment of Mr. Churchill himself. 

The Jutland failure, we must not forget, led to the swift and 
terrible retribution of the submarine war in 1917, when for three 
months we simply did not know that we should not have to 
surrender to Germany before the year was out. The sky may 
be clear to-day, but all our greatness is derived from sea 
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power victorious in battle. Sea power failed us in 1916, not 
because the nation had ever grudged a farthing to the Navy, but 
because its directing minds could not be brought to understand a 
forecast of the future battle. Has the present Admiralty learnt 
its lesson? Can the Fleet to-day fight as it should have done 
eleven years ago? Have we, once and for all, ensured that when 
next the unforeseen is foreseen that the seer will not receive at 
Whitehall the welcome an astronomer might expect if he foretold 
an eclipse to an African savage ? 


ARTHUR HUNGERFORD POLLEN. 
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WAR, POLICY, AND PROGRESS 


A RECENT article in this Review ! touches, among other matters, 
a question at present very difficult to answer, that of the future 
war ‘ policy ’ of the Empire; as it may be affected by the political 
rearrangement of Europe, and by the progress of material science. 
Opinions may differ as to whether the Empire can ever have a 
definite ‘ policy ’ of this kind, other than its general endeavour 
to keep on good terms with its neighbours; but there can be 
nothing but agreement with the forecast that the framing of 
‘policy,’ if left till war actually breaks out, will not take place 
at all. 

A clearly defined, steadily pursued purpose, such as led 
President Kruger to arm his burghers and organise his commandos 
for a future attempt to drive the English into the sea, or that 
which created from nothing the modern German navy, and aug- 
mented and perfected the German army of 1914, may be cited as 
examples of ‘ policy ’ governing armaments ; the ‘ policy ’ in each 
case being preparation for offensive war, and carried on through 
a number of years of peace. To find British political and military 
foresight of this kind examples can, indeed, be sought among the 
records of Indian Governors-General, notably Auckland and 
Dalhousie—men who, in the comparative independence that 
their far-off situation conferred, conceived, the one a policy of 
expansion beyond the frontiers, the other a gradual absorption 
of the native autonomous States within them. Even here 
* policy ’ marched ahead of resources ; the first Afghan War was 
a rash enterprise with insufficient preparation, and the ‘ retrench- 
ment ’ of Indian potentates a chief provocation of rebellion and 
mutiny, at a time when the British garrison was heavily out- 
numbered. 

Modern British Governments, so far from having during 
peace-time a definite aim to justify expenditure on armaments, 
or the development of any particular branch of the forces, have 
constantly been hard put to it to justify the existence of such 
forces at all; and at the conclusion of any fortuitous wars they 


1 ‘The Changing Conditions of War,’ by Colonel Fuller, C.B.E., D.S.O., 
Nineteenth Century and After, May 1927. 
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may have had to wage, the constructing of a ‘ policy’ to meet 
changed conditions has been rendered almost useless by an 
invariable cry for wholesale military reductions. Not only the 
vanquished, but the victors as well, are at once stripped of their 
arms. 

It is true that occasionally a certain nervousness induced in 
the nation by the too obvious preparations of one of its neighbours 
for presumed warlike enterprise has in the past caused a British 
Government to frame an armament ‘ policy’ of defence, such as 
that which fortified the southern coasts and ports against French 
intentions, or later maintained the ‘ two-Power standard’ of 
the Navy against that of Germany. The growth of the Entente 
with France from a series of conversations into the mutual 
agreement about a definite, though problematical, military 
combination might, however, be better described as a ‘ liaison’ 
than a ‘ policy’; while the adoption of the standard set at 
Washington in the Naval Agreement was not so much a ‘ policy ’ 
as a ‘ gesture ’"—which tends to make the fulfilment by Great 
Britain of its multiple commitments in the Locarno Pact a pious 
hope rather than a possibility. 

The political and economic conditions that must first be 
considered by the ministerial framers of ‘ policy’ are to-day 
so complex and so strangely unlike those of twenty years ago 
that even the ordinary political life of a statesman may well be 
too short to master them. As to forecasting the actual conditions 
in which the fighting forces may have to act when perchance 
the ‘ policy ’ which they are to carry out has been pre-determined, 
that will be the business of the General Staffs. If the ‘ policy’ 
be sufficiently definite, these can give their verdict as to the 
requirements for enforcing its ultimate warlike conclusion. But 
this is not to say that such a verdict, however unanimous, will 
necessarily be accepted. After the minimum requirements have 
been ascertained they may still be so considerable that the 
concrete part of the ‘ policy ’ cannot be completed ; in fact, the 
coat must be cut to suit the cloth, or perhaps not cut at all. 
Somewhat in this haphazard way was the estimated size of a 
probable German invading army whittled down by British 
experts to suit the deficiencies in the newly-raised pre-war 
Territorial Force. 

Leaving aside the financial difficulty, which can only be 
rectified by emergency measures on the outbreak of war, there 
remains the purely political problem of determining the future 
‘policy ’ of the Empire towards all the world across which it is 
spread. In reality the natural tendency of all who sit in office 
at the centre of things must be to consider the old vital relations 
of Great Britain with the continent of Europe as governing the 
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whole situation. It is now suggested that, ‘ Balkanised ’ Europe 
being no longer in a state of equilibrium, the Balance of Power is 
finally destroyed. It is even argued that because it has been 
upset the Balance has always been the source of danger, and 
therefore must never be restored, as though the risk to a ship 
of its cargo shifting would be best overcome, not by careful 
stowing, but by refusal to load any cargo whatever. No doubt 
many of the weights of the old scales are broken or lost, but it 
will be the future task of the Great Powers to provide others, 
In the meanwhile, though all Continental States may be concerned 
with the maintenance or the rectifying of their new frontiers, and 
though the military complications that might arise were each to 
fight for its own hand alone can scarcely be conceived, the tendency 
for these States to form themselves into groups, if not regular 
alliances, becomes steadily more marked and significant. 

The wave of so-called pacifist idealism, natural reflux after 
four years of war, can hardly, at the utmost, outlast the generation 
that fought and suffered: already the few genuine ‘ idealists,’ 
against whom no one would think of employing the terrors of 
‘military force,’ are all but silenced by the unceasing clamour 
of the propagandists, with whom it is a mistake to confuse them. 
Though these others have a definite aim in view, to attain which 
any methods are good enough, none of the leaders and very few 
of their followers are looking for a martyr’s crown. It is not 
‘ military force ’ which has failed to meet this insidious, Russian- 
made war of propaganda in the various countries attacked, but 
the nerveless attempt to obtain, by empty threats of its employ- 
ment, the effect of ‘ military force’ rightly used; or, in other 
words, to reach a peaceful if inglorious compromise by bluff. 

Between the slowly developed industrial revolution in Europe, 
with its concentration of masses of manual workers in towns, 
under machine-made conditions of life, and the modern Com- 
munist-Bolshevist war against ordered society the relation is 
merely that of the culture medium to the bacillus. The order 
of preparation for a ‘ Red war’ is very like that for any other, 
though a vast preliminary manufacture of discontent and dis- 
loyalty by means of propaganda and ‘ boring from within’ is 
rendered necessary by the fantastic numerical disparity between 
the ‘ Red’ and ‘ White ’ forces, and is the first step to successful 
hostilities. When the ground has been thus prepared, ‘ military 
force,’ directed not by idealists but by soldiers, will play the 
deciding part. 

For what else is the ‘ Red Army of Workers and Peasants’ 
maintained at its present strength? A law of compulsory 
military service for all males in Soviet Russia, a first-line regular 
army of about 600,000 men, a militia of some 300,000, the whole 
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mass controlled by a Communist political organisation—these 
things have nothing ‘idealistic’ about them. Nor have the 
supplementary establishments, such as the air fleet, ‘tank’ 
corps, engineer corps, or the score of regiments for line of com- 
munications, supply and transport services, and the special 
artillery units, to say nothing of the particular infantry, cavalry, 
and frontier guards of the ‘Che-Ka,’ amounting to another 
250,000 men. That the ‘Red’ armies and their secret 
sympathisers in the countries attacked may have other rules 
as to how, when and where ‘ military force’ is to be applied 
than those of the Geneva Convention will not make their warfare 
in any way like a crusade; and should the calamity of such a 
war ever occur in Europe, ruthless military counter measures 
will alone effectually terrorise these materialist revolutionaries 
and render their attack on civilisation abortive. If physical 
force were to fail in such a crisis, the opportunity for fashioning a 
‘new instrument’ would be sought in vain; nor has the nature of 
such an instrument been yet imagined by the wit of man. 

’ The terms of our national strategical problem are certainly 
changed by the substitution for a former powerful European 
ally of a malevolent, obscure, many-headed, semi-Asiatic 
despotism, vowed to our destruction. But so far, fortunately 
for us, the grandiose conceptions of a gang of world revolution 
mongers have resulted in a constant dispersion of force, so that 
the ‘ fronts’ attacked are in all parts of the earth. It was not 
so that the old Russian menace to India grew, filling with anxious 
thoughts the minds of Victorian statesmen. To them there 
were only two clearly defined lines of Russian advance—the 
one to Constantinople, to be resisted by a united Europe, and 
the other to Herat and Kabul, which the British-Indian forces 
could alone prevent. These threats appeared formidable enough 
at the time; but just as the opinions of historians have been 
divided on the question of Russian ambitions in the thirties and 
forties of last century, and of the practicability of any supposed 
Russian plans for a march into Afghanistan, so to-day it is 
questionable whether the old bugbear of Indian Frontier policy 
has not been replaced by one equally unsubstantial. 

The expansion of Asiatic Russia resembled and was as 
inevitable as that of British India. But in the days when the 
Indus was coming to be recognised as our next natural frontier 
vast, independent, mostly unexplored territories, inhabited by 
hardy, warlike tribes, lay between Hindustan and the Muscovite 
hosts, even then supposed to be massing for its invasion. Such 
an invasion, on any scale appropriate to the enterprise, is now 
recognised to have been then, and to have remained for many 
subsequent decades, impracticable. 

P2 
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In the eyes, however, of Lord Auckland and his advisers the 
arrival of a small Russian mission at Herat seemed like the 
advanced guard of that great army of the Czar, which was 
reported ready, in every particular, to follow in the track of 
Alexander the Great. The transport and commissariat arrange- 
ments of the old world conquerors can now only be surmised ; 
at least the character of those once populous and wealthy lands 
over which, in succession, their armies passed like swarms of 
locusts had gradually changed for the worse, while communica- 
tions had scarcely developed since the days of Darius. Writing 
in 1885, Professor Vambéry ? says of the Merv oasis and the 
country between the Murghab and the Hari-Rud, ‘ The wanton 
desolation by wars, by the tyrannical despotism of the native 
rulers, and, above all, the depredations inflicted by reckless 
Turcoman robbers, have deprived the country of its splendour, 
and have made it naked and bare like the desert in the north.’ 
Nevertheless, a ‘forward policy’ which would counter the 
supposed Russian designs by an advance on Herat, and simul- 
taneously establish on the throne of Kabul a sovereign friendly to 
the British, if uncongenial to his own subjects, was rashly adopted. 
A British-Indian army, leaving on its flanks the hostile Amirs 
of Sind, the suspicious and truculent Sikh Sirdars, crossed the 
Indus and penetrated the barren defiles of the Border hills, and, 
with a line of communications extending to hundreds of miles, 
reached its objectives, escaping starvation by a miracle. For 
a time the policy seemed to have succeeded; in the end its 
costly failure was all the more tragic! Perhaps the worst that 
can be said of such failure is that no single Russian soldier quitted 
his far-distant cantonment to help bring it about. 

Still the spectre of Russian invasion was not laid. With 

Skobeleff’s victory over the Turcomans, followed by further 
advances to Merv and Sarakhs, the relations of the two Govern- 
ments threatened to become strained. It became now the policy 
of the British Government that in future Afghanistan must at 
all costs be maintained as a buffer State between the rival 
Empires ; a joint Delimitating Commission was formed with a 
view to fixing the Russo-Afghan boundary. In spite of a great 
deal of sharp practice on the part of Russian frontier officers, 
who had the advantage of being first on the ground, and of the 
notorious Penjdeh ‘ incident,’ a definite line was drawn, which 
remains practically intact at the present day. Yet of that 
settlement the high authority already quoted wrote,* ‘ The 
unheard-of short-sightedness of British statesmen has handed 
over to her [Russia] the very keys with which she can now open, 


2 The Coming Struggle for India, by Arminius Vambéry (Cassell & Co., 1885). 
3 Ibid. 
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at her leisure, the gate of India.’ All these years the gate has 
remained closed to the invading hosts of the writer’s dream. 

Frontier policy, even when British dominion stretched across 
the Punjab up to the fringe of the tribal territory, continued 
perforce to be one of passive defence tempered by reprisal. 
Many an ambitious scheme of occupation and development of 
that territory was proposed, discussed, and consigned to a dusty 
pigeon-hole. Those were the comparatively spacious days of 
balanced budgets and growing revenues, yet not sufficiently so 
to warrant an attempt to spread civilisation across the border 
by means of roads, railways, and military posts. It is, perhaps, 
an exaggeration to picture the Pathan tribesmen as being im- 
prisoned within territories that offer them nothing but starvation. 
Back as far at least as their traditional arrival with the Lost 
Tribes in these inhospitable valleys, the tribesmen have lived, 
cultivated their fields, fortified their villages, and brought up 
their children to a standard of well-being certainly not inferior 
to that of the dwellers in the Derajat or the Peshawur valley. 
The villages of these latter they have been wont light-heartedly 
to raid whenever boredom or the wild spirits of their young 
men prompted such adventures. In the ranks of the Punjab 
Frontier Force, or the Border Militia, their own brothers, sons, 
and cousins were wont to find well-paid employment, and, 
recognising the rules of the game, were quite ready to help us 
defeat the activities of their fellow-tribesmen. Of law and 
order in their own country there was little sign, but at least they 
were there free. In all the years of this give-and-take régime 
there was no policy of ‘ obliteration ’ or ‘ occupation ’ undertaken 
by the British-Indian Government, unless the temporary ‘ lifting 
of the purdah’ by the Tiraéh Expedition of 1897 could be so 
called. The financial position of the Government, to say 
nothing of the sentiments of the Indian members of that 
Government, does not warrant the adoption of any extended 
policy of pacification in the present or suggest its likelihood in 
the near future. 

An ‘ offensive’ defence of the frontier against a Russian 
army is, of course, quite a different matter to an attempt to 
stem the flow of Bolshevist propaganda across it. No doubt 
the Afghan War of 1919 opened many eyes formerly shut, not 
so much to a new phase in Imperial strategy as to the insidious 
power that could so easily exploit Moslem fanaticism to our 
disadvantage. It is, however, equally difficult to see how this 
danger, any more than the other, can be met outside its frontiers 
by the Indian Government. The exiguous British garrison must 
be used to cope with the unfortunately prevailing conditions of 
racial and class hatred among Indians themselves, aggravated by 
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revolutionary agents into constant resorts to physical violence, 
and until some day the promised gift of self-government shall 
have created a public spirit capable of suppressing these dis- 
orders, the white garrison must remain arranged in cantonments 
by police considerations. 

As to those expected radical changes in the nature of warfare 
itself, and the future transformation of armies, as we know them, 
into unrecognisable units of unknown mechanical power, there 
is no reason to assume that these changes will be sudden, 
capricious, or catastrophic; military evolution will probably 
proceed, as it has hitherto proceeded, step by step rather than 
by leaps and bounds. 

* The old war instruments of 1913,’ far from failing in 1914, 
proved remarkably effective in the hands of those who were well 
provided. Certainly no particular one of those weapons was in 
itself powerful enough to finish the war there and then; no 
more so were any of the weapons of 1918, evolved through years 
of conflict. And though it is no doubt true that both sides 
called in science, industry, and invention to their aid, in many 
particulars warfare reverted to an earlier type, selecting, from 
the armoury of the past, hand-grenades, mortars, steel helmets, 
war-chariots, and reinstating the bayonet in its former pride of 
place. Of course, in a restricted sense, the Allied armies and 
fleets of 1918 won the war, but they were not raised, trained or 
equipped in that year alone. Equally it may be said that the 
war was lost by the contemporary armies and fleets of our 
enemies ; but from this could hardly be argued that they, in 
many respects the models for all the others, were out of date in 
methods or armament. 

A tendency to see in everything no longer quite new something 
obsolete or useless is in the military field fully as dangerous as 
the too fond worship of tradition. Perhaps excusably the 
infantry soldier still believes in the vital importance of his arm, 
as does the sailor in that of the capital ship ; and, though some 
nine years have passed since any considerable action was fought 
at sea, on land a succession of operations has at least demonstrated 
that the new war is remarkably like the old. Especially promi- 
nent is the fact that the aerial arm is only partially capable of 
fulfilling the main functions of an army mostly composed of 
infantry. Science may’ continue to arm and transport the 
infantryman in ways more and more effective, while, of course, 
doing the same for his opponent; whether in the end the 
mechanised and armoured forces of the future will produce on 
each other better or quicker results than did their forerunners 
of the bow-and-arrow period remains a matter of conjecture. 

It is a fallacy to suppose that at any period in the Middle 
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Ages foot soldiers, owing to their terror of armour-clad knights, 
disappeared from the battlefields of Europe, or were only capable 
of being employed in swamps or on mountains. Long before 
armour had changed from the imperfect chain-mail to the complete 
plate-armour period the long-bow was, for its day, as deadly 
in trained hands as the musket. Niccolo Machiavelli, in his Art 
of War, describes the infantryman of his time as armed with a 
pike 5? yards long, breastplate and sword; the pike was ‘a 
moste profitable weapon, not onely to withstande horses, but to 
overcome them; and the Duchmenne have by vertue of these 
weapons, and of these orders, taken soche boldnesse that XV or 
XX thousand of them will assault the greatest nomber of horse 
that maie be.’ The ‘orders’ referred to were those of the 
ancient phalanx, adopted by both ‘ Switzers’ and ‘ Duchmenne’ 
to cope ‘ with the ambition of the Princes of Almain, who being 
rich were able to keep horse.’ Machiavelli mentions also another 
branch of the infantry—‘ the Harkebutters, the which with the 
violence of fire doe the same office which in old tyme the slingers 
did, and the crosse-bow shooters.’ In fact, by the time that 
cavalry, as such, had acquired the panoply and weight and 
manceuvring power to seem irresistible, the foot soldiers of the 
day were ready with weapons and tactics to meet and defeat it. 
Any argument, therefore, that the modern ‘ tank,’ replacing the 
armoured knight, must, like him, send the foot soldier scuttling 
like a rabbit to his burrow is based on a misreading of history. 
The chief function of chivalry in shining armour was to tilt at its 
opposite number ; when, however, it encountered a steady mass 
of bristling pikes, or felt arrows, bolts and balls rattling on its 
plated sides, it knew that the game was likely to prove unprofitable, 
and turned to seek a more congenial adversary, who, if unhorsed 
and captured alive, might pay a substantial ransom. 

To-day advanced military thought appears divided into two 
schools—the ‘ human’ and the ‘ mechanical.’ But whereas the 
latter, concentrating attention on land and air machines, is in 
danger of forgetting the soldier’s existence altogether, the former, 
strongly represented abroad and in the States, neither under- 
values the machine nor forgets the far greater importance of the 
man and his traditions. These traditions, the inheritance of an 
honourable past, may perhaps dazzle but will not blind the serious 
student of war. New theories of war are comparatively easy to 
elaborate ; it would be a matter of labour, stress and difficulty 
to remake or improvise, in an hour of crisis, the weapons proved 
by experience yet rashly cast aside. 

A. G BAIRD SMITH. 


* The Arte of Warre, by N. Machiavelli—‘ set forthe in Englische by Peter 
Whitehouse : M.D.L.X.’ (Gray’s Inn, 1560). 
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THE FARMER’S SHEET-ANCHOR 


It is with some hesitation that I venture to add to the flood of 
literature which the present wave of agricultural depression has 
evoked. Being, however, neither a politician nor an economist 
nor a journalist, but a teacher and investigator with many years’ 
experience of farming against my own cheque-book, it occurs to 
me that a survey of the livestock industry from my own point 
of view may possibly throw some light on that very important 
subject. I shall confine my survey to the livestock side of 
agriculture because I know more about livestock than about 
crops, and because the general trend of opinion and of events 
shows that the arable area is decreasing and the number of 
livestock is increasing. 

Under the Census of Production Act of 1906 there has just 
appeared a most interesting and instructive document, The 
Agricultural Output of England and Wales, 1925 (Cmd., 2815). 
According to this document the total value of the output of the 
31,000,000 acres of agricultural land of England and Wales in 
1925 was 225,000,000/., which is approximately 7/. 5s. per acre. 
Towards this grand total livestock and its products contribute 
. 154,000,000l., or 5]. per acre ; farm crops 46,000,000/., or 1. Ios. 
per acre ; and market garden crops and fruit 25,000,000/., or 15s. 
per acre. Clearly the livestock industry provides by far the 
greater part, nearly 70 per cent., of the farmer’s gross takings. 
In this sense livestock is truly the farmer’s sheet-anchor. 

The farmer, however, does not, or should not, live on his 
gross takings, but on his net takings—that is to say, on the 
difference between his gross takings and their cost of production. 
It does not help him to live if, though his takings from livestock 
are high, their cost of production is still higher. Since the war 
one of the many useful items in the educational policy of the 
Ministry of Agriculture has been their encouragement of the 
collection of cost accounts. Some of these accounts have already 
been published, and, although cost accounts of farming operations 
over short periods are apt to be misleading, enough information 
is available to show quite clearly that the economic results of the 
several branches of the livestock industry vary very greatly. 
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Beef and mutton are almost invariably produced at a loss to the 
farmer ; the production of pork and bacon is speculative ; milk 
production has very generally given a fair profit ; in the case of 
poultry and eggs the profit has invariably been high. 

These somewhat tentative conclusions from the comparatively 
small number of cost accounts which have been published are 
abundantly confirmed by comparison of the value of the output 
of these items in 1908 and in 1925, value being caleulated in 
both cases at 1925 prices. This comparison is shown in the 
annexed table quoted from Cmd. 2815, p. 78: 


VALUE OF OUTPUT AT 1925 PRICES. 


1908. 1925 Increase or 
(Millions of £.) decrease percent. 


Meat . . ‘ ‘ . 882 79°0 — 10 
Dairy produce ‘ . - 498 57°6 + 16 
Poultry andeggs . ‘ 5 II‘ I5'I + 36 
Wool . ‘ b . ‘ 41 3°0 — 27 


Total livestock and products . 1532 154°7 +1 


Thus, whilst the total value of the output of livestock and 
its products at 1925 prices has only risen by 1 per cent. since 
1908, the value of the output of meat and wool has declined by 
10 per cent. and 27 per cent. respectively, whilst the value of the 
output of dairy produce and of poultry and eggs has increased 
by 16 per cent. and by 36 per cent. During the same period, 
1908 to 1925, the number of milch cows has increased con- 
siderably, the numbers of poultry enormously, whilst the increase 
in the numbers of meat-producing animals is comparatively 
inconsiderable. Obviously the farmer has recognised that his 
best chance of profit lies in the direction of milk and eggs, and has 
increased his numbers of cows and hens. 

There is one more item in this connexion which is worth 
noting, though the evidence is in its case not so clear-cut. Though 
beef production as a whole has been uneconomic, one aspect of 
it, namely, what is known as ‘ baby beef’ production, is often 
said to be profitable. There are, however, no very definite cost 
accounts bearing on this point. Nevertheless, the fact that the 
average carcase of beef in 1908 weighed 672 Ib. and in 1925 only 
628 Ib. tends to show that the farmer is selling for slaughter 
smaller and therefore presumably younger animals, and the 
numbers of cattle of different ages recorded in the census point 
to the same conclusion. 

The facts recorded above indicate that the production of meat, 
with the possible exception of ‘ baby beef,’ is uneconomic or 
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speculative, and that the farmer’s best chance of profit lies in the 
direction of dairy products, poultry and eggs. Further, that 
the farmer is tending to increase his cows and his hens, and to 
fatten his cattle at an earlier age. 

Two questions arising out of these conclusions are clearly 
worth careful discussion. Why are milk, egg, and ‘ baby beef’ 
production more profitable than meat production in general ? 
What factors limit the extent to which the farmer can drop 
meat production in favour of the production of the more profitable 
items ? 

As regards milk production, a possible explanation of its 
profitableness is of course the fact that the farmer is practically 
secure of the home market. Fresh milk is not imported, and its 
only competitor for the home market is imported dried milk, 
This, however, is not the case with other dairy produce. Cheese 
and butter are imported in vast quantities, and there is a world 
price for these articles. The farmer has no monopoly for the 
supply of dairy produce as a whole, and the reason for the 
profitableness of the dairy industry must be sought in another 
direction. 

Now the dairy industry and the meat industry differ funda- 
mentally in one point, namely, that in the dairy industry the 
farmer possesses in milk recording an exact numerical measure 
of the production of his individual animals. By means of this 
measure he has been able to keep those cows which produce 
profitable yields of milk and to discard those which fall below 
this standard. The study of the inheritance of the capacity for 
giving a high milk yield has pointed out the way in which by 
introducing bulls of the right type the yields of the herd may be 
continuously raised. Furthermore, the practice of milk recording 
has been accompanied by a very great improvement in the 
practice of feeding and management of dairy cows. All these 
improvements in milk production have followed the wide adoption 
of milk recording by progressive farmers, and depend on the fact 
that milk recording has provided an accurate measure of 
individual production. 

The same idea explains the sound economic position of the 
poultry industry. It is true that Russia and China have dropped 
out of the world’s egg market and that competition has therefore 
decreased, but the real cause of the profit-making capacity of 
poultry is the development of strains of fowls and ducks which 
lay in the neighbourhood of 200 eggs in the year, and this has 
been made possible by the use of trap nesting, which has given 
the breeder a numerical measure of individual production. 
Armed with this weapon and a knowledge of the inheritance of 
egg-laying capacity, he has been able to raise the standard of 
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egg laying to a figure which makes egg production on the farm 
a sound economic proposition. This improvement has been 
followed by a similar improvement in feeding and management. 

The order of events which have placed milk and egg production 
on a sound economic basis is—first, the invention of an accurate 
and generally applicable measure of individual production. This 
has made possible the breeding of improved productive strains. 
Finally, there has been a great improvement in the practice of 
feeding and management. 

The state of things in the meat-producing industries is entirely 
different. There is no ready method by which the farmer can 
ascertain the individual production of his cattle, sheep, and pigs. 
He seldom weighs them, or even buys or sells by weight. As a 
rule he does not possess a weighbridge, for such a machine suitable 
for weighing cattle is a costly apparatus. Furthermore, animals 
resent being weighed, and the activity which their resentment 
provokes uses up food which would otherwise be converted into 
increased live weight. Consequently the progress of meat- 
producing animals is judged by hand and eye, a method which in 
accuracy falls far short of weighing milk or counting eggs. Even 
the more progressive pedigree breeders in many cases are guided 
by the verdict of the judges at shows, given in the main for 
esthetic and not for commercial points, rather than by the actual 
weight of meat produced. There has been, however, some attempt 
to assess actual meat production by means of carcase competitions 
at certain shows, and this has formed the basis on which early 
maturing races of meat-producing animals have been produced. 

Meat production on the farm, however, is still in the main a 
haphazard process. The ordinary farmer has no numerical 
measure of production. He cannot accurately assess the results 
of his feeding and management, which is therefore still behind 
the feeding and management of milch cows and poultry. 

These are the considerations which explain the uneconomic 
condition of the meat-producing industry. The remedy is the 
introduction of some kind of measure of production which will 
do for meat production what milk recording and trap nesting have 
done for cows and poultry. There are admittedly great difficulties. 
It is possible to weigh milk and to count eggs without disturbing 
the cow or the hen. It is not possible to weigh an animal without 
disturbing it so much as to retard its rate of increase. All meat- 
producing animals are, however, weighed once, namely, when they 
are slaughtered. The butcher or the factory weighs the animal 
and ascertains not only its live weight, but the quantity and 
quality of the meat and other products which it yields. If, 
therefore, it were possible to bring together the farmer and the 
man who kills his animals, the latter could give the former at 
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least a final verdict on the quantity and the quality of the 
produce of his animals and their money value. In the case of 
cattle and sheep, no doubt an individual progressive farmer 
might sell his animals to a local butcher, see them killed, and 
draw conclusions on which he could act. In general, however, 
cattle and sheep change hands so many times during their life, 
especially during the short period between their sale off the farm 
and their slaughter, that general communication between the 
butcher and the feeder is impracticable, and this is even more so 
in the case of the butcher and the breeder. Under present con- 
ditions, therefore, there does not seem to be much hope in this 
direction in the case of cattle and sheep. 

The case of pigs is somewhat different. A very large propor- 
tion of the pigs raised in the country remain in the hands of their 
breeder until they are sold to the bacon factory. There should 
therefore be no insuperable difficulty in establishing communica- 
tion between the producer and the factory. I hope in the near 
future to have the opportunity of testing the efficacy of this idea 
in collaboration with a factory which draws most of its supplies 
from farmers in its own neighbourhood. I hope to employ one 
or more ‘ recorders ’—I use this name from analogy with milk 
recording—to visit farmers supplying the factory in order to 
earmark their young pigs soon after birth. At the same time they 
will enter in their books, opposite the earmark, date of birth and 
particulars of breeding, with a statement of the methods of 
feeding and management adopted on the farm. 

I hope further to place at the factory an experienced pig 
husbandman who will look out for the arrival of earmarked pigs, 
and take their live weights on arrival at the factory. In collabora- 
tion with the factory experts he will weigh and examine carcases 
and send the producer a report on the quantity and quality of 
meat their animals have produced, and the length of time they 
have taken since birth in reaching factory size. I anticipate that, 
in the first case, variation between the animals of different 
producers will be found to be caused by varying efficiency in 
feeding and management. I hope that communications between 
the factory and the producers will result in raising the general 
standard on these points. After this stage is reached variations 
in quality due to breeding will be apparent, and these may be 
difficult to deal with. Anyhow, I hope to be in a position to 
organise a strenuous attempt to give to the farmers in one par- 
ticular district an accurate numerical measure of the individual 
production of their pigs. If the attempt is successful, and the 
results are found useful to the farmers in improving their feeding 
and management and in demonstrating the type of animal which 
the factory requires, and to the factory too in the latter direction, 
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then I see no reason why some such scheme should not become 
general. In this case it may possibly do for the pig industry what 
milk recording has done for the dairy industry. 

For reasons stated above, I see no immediate prospect of 
using such a method to improve beef and mutton production. 
There are no possibilities in this direction until the preliminary 
step has been taken of establishing co-operative slaughter-houses 
for sheep and cattle. There are many reasons why such a step 
should be taken, not the least among them being that such 
slaughter-houses might form centres from which information as 
to the quantity and quality of meat yielded by different types of 
animals could be circulated to breeders and feeders. Another 
step which is also well worth consideration is the organisation on 
alarge scale of the present transference of cattle from the breeding 
districts of the West Country to the feeding areas of the Midlands 
and East Anglia. This transference, amounting almost to a 
wholesale migration, is at present carried out on haphazard lines 
by dealers with much loss to the producers in transport charges 
and intermediate profits. Its large-scale organisation might well 
engage the attention of the National Farmers’ Union, whose policy 
with regard to livestock sometimes halts because the breeders of 
the West do not see eye to eye with the graziers of the East. The 
organisation of the traffic in store cattle might well unite both 
parties. The saving of transport charges and commissions would 
be good alike for the breeder and the feeder. If in addition the 
animals were weighed in transit, the information thus provided 
would be valuable to breeders as to the production of their 
animals. If, further, sales to graziers were on the basis of live 
weight, an extra inducement would be given to breeders to 
improve the breeding, feeding, and management of their stock. 
There is scope also for the large-scale organisation on similar 
lines of the transference of calves from milk-producing areas to 
other districts where conditions are favourable for ‘ baby beef’ 
production. 

My main thesis in the preceding pages has been that the 
provision of an accurate measure of production in the form of 
milk recording and trap nesting has been a main factor in im- 
proving the dairy and poultry industries, and I have tried to 
suggest lines on which a somewhat similar measure of production 
could be devised for the various branches of the meat-producing 
industry. 

But it must not be overlooked that if our animals are to be 
made more highly productive they must be better fed. To 
illustrate my meaning it is, I fear, necessary to make a short 
digression. The ration which an animal consumes must, in the 
first place, supply the energy necessary for the maintenance of 
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its normal vital functions, such as breathing and the circulation 
of its blood. Any food left over after the demands for ‘ main. 
tenance ’ are satisfied is converted into live-weight increase, milk, 
work, or some other form of animal production. The appetite 
or capacity for food of an animal is limited. Highly productive 
animals, such, for instance, as the cow which yields 5 gallons 
‘of milk per day, the hen which lays 200 eggs in a year, the pig 
which weighs 220 lb. when six months old, the steer which fattens 
at the rate of 3 lb. per day, require a diet which contains a large 
proportion of real nutriment in a small bulk, in order that they 
may be able to consume enough real nutriment within the limit of 
their normal appetite to satisfy their needs for maintenance and 
high production. 

In discussing this point it is convenient to classify feeding. 
stuffs and fodders into two classes: concentrated or productive 
feeding-stuffs which contain about 70 per cent. of real nutriment, 
and coarse fodders which contain about 30 per cent. of real 
nutriment. The first class comprise such articles as the cereal 
grains and their products, oil-seed cakes and meals, beans and 
peas, whilst the latter class of coarse fodders include hay and 
straw. Roots and green succulent crops form an intermediate 
class, which if dried to the same condition as the other classes 
would contain about 55 per cent. of real nutriment. 

It is possible to feed animals of low productivity on coarse 
fodder. Thus a cow fed on hay alone may be able to consume 
enough nutriment within the limit of her normal appetite to 
enable her to yield 2 gallons of milk per day. A cow yielding 
5 gallons per day, in order that she may be able to eat enough 
real nutriment, must get a very large proportion of her ration in 
the form of concentrated food. The same is true for the yearling 
steer being pushed on for ‘ baby beef.’ Furthermore, pigs and 
fowls of high productivity require a diet consisting almost ex- 
clusively of concentrated foods. Summarising these facts, the 
conclusion is reached that to attain an all-round standard of high 
productivity, such for instance as that of the 1000-gallon cow, 
the 200-egg hen, the pig which is ready for the factory at six 
months, and the steer which makes ‘ baby beef’ at eighteen 
months, the national bill of fare of our livestock must include 
concentrated foods and coarse fodders in equal proportions. It 
should be added that for this purpose the dry substance of root 
crops may be reckoned as concentrated food. 

Now the annual supply of concentrated foods available in the 
British Isles, consisting of home-grown oats, barley not good 
enough for the maltster, wheat not good enough for the miller, 
wheat and barley by-products, beans and peas, and of such 
imported feeding-stuffs as maize, oats, feeding barley and oil- 
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seed residues, amounts to approximately 11,500,000 tons. To 
this may be added the dry substance of the turnips, swedes, 
mangolds and other succulent fodders, amounting to about 
4,500,000 tons. This makes an annual total supply of 16,000,000 
tons of concentrated productive feeding-stuffs. 

There are in the British Isles 34,000,000 acres of land under 


~ grass of one kind or another. It is difficult to assess its average 


productivity. There is, however, one figure on which an estimate 
can be based, namely, the average yield of hay on that proportion 
of the grass land which is mown and harvested, and that is 
approximately 24 cwts. per acre, If all the grass land were mown 
and yielded at this rate, the produce would be 41,000,000 tons of 
hay. To this must be added the hay equivalent of the aftermath 
and the straw of the graincrops. The grand total of coarse fodder, 
clearly, is about 48,000,000 tons, and the ratio of coarse fodder to 
concentrated or productive foods is in the region of 3 to 1. 

The bill of fare which our present system of farming provides 
for our livestock therefore supplies a predominance of coarse 
fodder, and as long as this state of things prevails we can never 
attain an all-round standard of high productivity. We are 
producing too much coarse fodder and not enough concentrated 
or productive foods, and it is this fact which sets a limit to the 
productivity of our flocks and herds, and is responsible for the 
long unproductive store period through which many of our 
animals are condemned to pass. This long store period slows the 
rate of production, and consequently the rate of turnover of 
capital. It increases the economic lag, and accentuates the 
farmer’s financial difficulties. It is true that many progressive 
farmers surmount these troubles and maintain a high rate of 
production in their animals, but to do this they scramble for the 
short supply of productive foods, with the result that concentrated 
and productive foods at present prices cost 14d. per lb. of real 
nutriment (starch equivalent), whilst real nutriment (starch 
equivalent) in hay costs only }d. per lb. Clearly any extension of 
a high rate of production under present conditions can only be 
attained by an increase in the disparity of cost of real nutriment 
in concentrates and coarse fodders. Furthermore, as the acreage 
of arable land declines and as sugar-beet replaces other crops, the 
supply of concentrates will contract and the yield of coarse fodder 
will increase. 

It follows from this that attempts to improve the general 
level of productivity of our livestock must prove abortive unless 
they are accompanied or preceded by a change in the proportion 
of concentrated and productive foods and coarse fodders. 

The necessity of such a change is obvious. Fortunately the 
method by which it can be brought about is not far to seek. 
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During the last few years a concerted attack on the problems of 
grass land husbandry has been carried out at a number of centres 
of agricultural research. The Rowett Research Institute at 
Aberdeen has studied the mineral content of pasture grass and 
has shown that the failure of the herbage of certain areas at 
home and in the Dominions to produce normal healthy growth 
in sheep and cattle is caused by deficiency of certain mineral 
substances—sometimes lime, sometimes phosphates, and some- 
times other constituents. It appears, too, that the ill effects 
resulting from such deficiencies can be prevented by an appto- 
priate supply of the deficient substance. The Plantbreeding 
Institute at Aberystwyth has studied the subject from the 
botanical point of view, and has recorded important facts about 
the seasonal prominence of certain grasses and clovers and their 
effects on the production of a steady growth throughout the 
grazing season. The Cambridge Animal Nutrition Institute 
has investigated the chemical composition of pasture grass as 
eaten by animals, and has kept up throughout two seasons a 
continuous determination of the real nutritive value of freshly 
cut and newly grown grass by feeding it to sheep under controlled 
experimental conditions. The results show that in the case of 
two very sharply contrasted pastures, differing radically in soil 
and herbage, the real nutritive value of the dry substance of the 
grass, provided it is cut repeatedly and never allowed to grow 
for more than a week, is approximately the same as that of linseed 
cake. This result, taken in conjunction with many other well- 
known facts, points to the general conclusion that all grass in 
the early stages of its growth passes through a stage at which it 
is a concentrated productive food. The problem of increasing 
the supply of concentrated food has moved onwards one stage. 
The 34,000,000 acres of grass land in the British Isles are for the 
most part capable of growing fodder which is essentially pro- 
ductive. The problem now is to catch it at the productive stage, 
a problem of practical farm management, which should not be 
beyond the wit of the agricultural community when once the 
fundamental fact is recognised that grass closely grazed remains 
productive throughout the season, whilst grass allowed to grow 
long is essentially a coarse non-productive fodder. There is 
certainly no single idea which will solve the problem for all cases. 
Each case must be solved on its own merits; but it may help 
those who are working out the practical details if cases are 
analysed on the following lines. 

In the first place, it seems to be established that all closely 
grazed grass has the same composition as long as it is closely 
grazed orcut. That being so, the nutritive value of a given weight 
of grass in the young state is about the same for all pastures. 
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But we know that there are pastures which are cheap at 5/. per 
acre and others which are dear at 5s. If the difference is not in 
nutritive value, wherein does it lie ? 

A first-class pasture has two characteristics—dense herbage, 
so that animals grazing it fill themselves without walking far; a 
steady rate of growth throughout the season so that, when the 
season begins, it can be stocked to its full capacity and carry the 
same number of animals for most of the season. There is no 
difficulty in using the grass of such pastures whilst it is young and 
productive. They are, as a fact, well managed in this particular. 

Second-class pastures usually differ from first-class pastures 
in producing herbage of less density, so that animals grazing them 
have to walk further in order to satisfy their appetites. The 
Cockle Park investigations of Somerville, Middleton, and Gilchrist 
have shown how to increase density of herbage by manuring with 
phosphates and potash. As the herbage becomes denser the 
pasture becomes more productive, for the animals which graze 
it waste less food in walking about to fill themselves. 

Third-class pastures are those which produce a flush of grass 
when the first warm, moist period comes early in the summer, 
after which their yield falls off very rapidly. Such pastures are 
extremely difficult to deal with. If stocked to their full capacity 
early in the season, the animals starve as soon as the flush of 
grass is past. If, however, the stocking is on the basis of their 
later rate of growth, then the animals cannot cope with the flush 
of grass when it arrives. Much of the grass grows long and 
unproductive, and the animals feed on old grass—a coarse fodder 
for the rest of the season. It is this kind of pasture which presents 
the most difficult problem. The basic trouble is often defective 
supply of soil water, the remedy for which is too costly to be an 
economic possibility. Consequently we must take them as they 
are and try to make the best of them. They do produce a large 
amount of valuable herbage for a short period, and at this period 
their yield can be greatly increased by nitrogenous manuring. 
A possible method of turning this flush of produce to good account 
is to cut it repeatedly whilst it is still young and preserve it either 
by ensiling it or by drying it at once and compressing it into 
bales or cakes for winter use. Analyses of grass cakes made in 
this way on a very small experimental scale indicate that they 
possess a nutritive value not far short of that of linseed cake. 
Through the good offices of Synthetic Ammonia and Nitrates, 
Limited, I hope to get sufficient grass cake made this summer to 
make possible a series of large-scale feeding trials next winter. If 
these trials confirm the high nutritive value indicated by analysis, 
the economic possibility of making grass cake will be worth 
careful investigation. 

Vor. CII—No. 606 Q 
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Many other attempts are being made to utilise grass in the 
productive stage. The Hohenheim method of sectional grazing 
is one of them. The idea is to divide the grazing area into a series 
of paddocks each with its own water supply. The paddocks are 
grazed in rotation by enough animals to eat them bare in ten 
days. As soon as a paddock is bare the animals are moved to 
the next. Early and continuous growth of grass is encouraged 
by very liberal use of manures, including a large proportion of 
soluble nitrogen. Something like eighty large-scale trials of this 
system have been organised by Sir Frederick Keeble and put 
under skilled supervision. At this rate a very few years will 
serve to demonstrate its economic possibilities. Scientifically it 
is sound because it aims at using grass in the young and pro- 
ductive stage. But it entails considerable outlay, and, as things 
are with agriculture, that is a heavy handicap. 

Scientific research on the better utilisation of grass is being 
pursued in many other directions too technical for description 
here. An interesting attempt to diffuse the knowledge already 
gained, much of which is ready for absorption into practice, was 
recently made when the Ministry of Agriculture held in April at 
Cambridge a Conference of County Agricultural Officers and 
Agricultural Research Workers. The addresses given to the 
conference and the debates which ensued will shortly be published 
by the Ministry, and should be interesting to those who wish to 
pursue the subject in its more technical aspects. 

In writing this review I have tried to follow constructive lines. 
I believe that the measure of production afforded by milk record- 
ing and trap nesting has done much for the dairy and poultry 
industries. I have tried to suggest how such a measure of 
. production might be evolved for the meat-producing industries, 
and to show how it might improve production. But I feel that 
a general increase in production is impossible unless we change 
the ratio of coarse fodder to concentrated foods, and I see no 
economic method of doing this except by the better utilisation 
of the produce of our continually expanding area of grass land. 
Finally, I have indicated certain lines on which such better 
utilisation can be worked out. This will need co-operative effort 
on a large scale. The scientific workers will co-operate for their 
share of the effort. They are, in fact, co-operating already. 

Much new and valuable information has been added to our 
knowledge of pastures. It is to be hoped that the great national 
agricultural organisations will step in and ensure that this new 
information is rapidly absorbed into improved practice. 


T. B. Woop. 
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HISTORICAL MYSTICISM AND POLITICAL 
SCIENCE 


Two main problems confront the provident statesman of to-day : 
the problem of education, with which is bound up, as cause and 
consequence, the question of an electorate in enjoyment of reason- 
able economic independence, and the problem of technical effi- 
ciency in administration. ‘Governments,’ Mr. Lowes Dickinson has 
said, ‘ in every civilised country are now moving towards the ideal 
of an expert administration controlled by an alert and intelligent 
public opinion.’ His remark has been quoted with approval by 
those who have personal experience of the governmental process. 
The advice of experts has for long been sought by governmental 
departments in such admitted fields of specialised knowledge 
as agriculture, trade, and chemical research ; and Lord Balfour 
only the other day stressed its importance. But the work of 
legislation and administration cannot indefinitely be conducted 
upon a basis different from that which we feel is necessary in the 
case of agriculture and fisheries, and in amateur disregard of 
such knowledge as we may possess of the more fundamental social 
facts. The politician will have to recognise that it is part of his 
business to take into account such considerations as the alleged 
connexions between wages and population, between health and 
crime, or between housing and drunkenness. It is his business 
to be acquainted with the conclusions of the student of those 
underlying social processes, flowing from psychological needs, 
which are profounder than any dictates of a human Government. 
Legislation cannot remain a hit-or-miss matter, giving general 
expression to the ‘ will of the people’ ; it should be an affair of 
social prescription after painstaking diagnosis. In the happily 
chosen words used by Professor H. J. Laski in a recent pamphlet, 
the citizen must live under conditions of which he has ‘ the sense 
that they are intelligible in the same way that the orders of a 
medical man or a sanitary engineer are intelligible ; they must be 
referable, that is to say, to principles which can be established as 
rational by scientific investigation.’ 

In its manifesto of 1918 the Labour Party rightly declared, 
‘ If Law is the Mother of Freedom, Science, to the Labour Party, 
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must be the Parent of Law.’ What is this science? The pro- 
gramme itself defines it. It is a political science, involving a study 
of the adaptation of means to ends and endeavouring to supply 
genuine solutions of social problems. It involves organised 
research as well as the collection, repetition, and dissemination 
of existing information. Just as modern engineering requires 
the study of pure mechanics, so a sound technique of government 
demands the development of a science of politics. As Mr. H. G. 
Wells declared with pardonable emphasis in his Sorbonne lecture, 
‘ We have no Governments, we have nothing in the world able to 
deal with’ these problems set us by an increasingly complex 
civilisation, ‘ this three-headed sphinx which has waylaid and now 
confronts mankind.’ And ‘the perils of these present times,’ and 
especially of the next thirty years for England, demand that we 
shall be impatient with those who impede the work of surveying 
the foundations of such a science by introducing irrelevant 
speculations, however alluring. 

It is easy to advocate such a science, to bid the young student 
‘plungein.’ But, unhappily, it is one thing to prophesy a science 
and quite another to wrest from Nature the secrets which enable 
us to produce it. The intervening period will be one of charla- 
tanry. It is necessary to remind ourselves that precisely the same 
experience was passed through before alchemy and astrology, not 
to speak of mathematics, rid themselves of delusive hopes, of 
debased theology and of more sordid elements, and developed into 
chemistry and astronomy. Our business is to shorten this period 
of guess-work and pseudo-science so far as possible. But, if we 
make a cursory inspection of the history of chemistry before 
Paracelsus or of astronomy in the days when kings thought it 
prudent (if scarcely orthodox) to employ, along with Dragon 
Rouge, an Astronomer Royal as court magician, we shall notice 
that the very mark of this period of infancy is a desire to take short 
cuts. Men were concerned with nothing less than the philosopher's 
stone or the divine influences for human weal or bane emanating 
from the stars, or, as Bruno and Galileo himself, with constructing 
an entire philosophy or disputing a moot point of theology. In 
political science we have not yet left behind this stage. Just asa 
century ago manufacturers of barometers or thermometers adver- 
tised themselves as ‘ makers of philosophical instruments,’ and 
as one spoke of ‘natural philosophy,’ so political science is still 
regarded as a synonym for political or social philosophy, and 
anyone who would discuss politics is expected to introduce appro- 
priate reflections about human destiny. Now there may be no 
such thing as a political science, but at least the words do not 
signify what is meant by political philosophy. 

There is no ground for prejudice against a social philosophy 
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as such, although a doubt may be entertained whether the task 
of. such a philosophy will be to reveal a purpose for modern 
civilisation and not to detect that it has no purpose—no one 
fundamental purpose—but merely a challenge to live the skilful 
and fitting life. But assuredly such matters as the inconsistency 
of the demand for better material conditions of civilisation with 
the countenancing of war as a political method are susceptible of 
detailed demonstration in terms of the political and economic 
sciences. The proof is made less and not more cogent by treating 
it as a question of philosophical estimate and point of view. 
Political administration has been regarded, certainly in ancient 
times and definitely enough in modern times, with its sentiments 
and ritual, as a semi-sacred matter, much more comparable to the 
direction of a church than to the efficient management of a large 
business. Asa matter of the political art and of moral education 
this procedure may be beyond quibble. But in the prosaic task of 
actually adjusting means to ends, and of actually securing har- 
mony in social relations, this attitude is too primitive. We 
require the de-theologising of political methods and the applica- 
tion to the work of government of the dispassionate, undoctrinaire 
common-sense and efficiency required in great industrial under- 
takings. But we require more than this in order to get this much. 
We require first a purely objective study of social situations and of 
how men in fact do act ; and in these studies we must be able to 
regard human beings with the detachment which we should 
preserve if we were studying the antics of frogs. There has been 
much talk in many fields of learning of ‘ Copernican revolutions ’ 
—so much talk that it has become almost a journalistic habit. 
But if there is to be a ‘ Copernican revolution ’ in politics it will 
involve not only a changed attitude towards such matters as the 
doctrine of the sovereignty of that mortal god, the State, but 
the recognition that political problems must not be studied, 
anthropocentrically, from the standpoint of the wish of a group of 
men, but, naturalistically, from the survey of recurrent social 
processes in a civilisation no more completely under the control 
of man than is the coral-reef under the control of the coral insect. 

Such a naturalistic survey, however, itself requires an appro- 
priate method. The solid basing of chemistry and biology upon 
verified observations does not depend upon pretentious world- 
views of matter or of evolution. The epoch-marking changes in 
these fields date from the publication of careful work upon earth- 
worms or from the discovery of artificial urea, which was the first 
compound known to organic chemistry to be artificially produced. 
The political scientist who understands his task will probably 
recognise that its successful execution requires a combination of 
minute study of concrete data in a limited field with a deliberate 
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method in the study of the field and with a treatment of the 
material governed by considerations as theoretical and ‘ abstract’ 
as the atomic theory or the James-Lange hypothesis. 

Political science is not concerned with the drafting of a specific 
piece of social legislation. This is a matter for the technique of 
the politician, although, as the Webbs have insisted, and as has 
been very successfully demonstrated in Wisconsin, a legislature 
will be well counselled to seek expert advice? and ministers to 
treat it as obligatory to avail themselves of expert information, 
Political science is concerned with the fundamentals of all social 
legislation and with the principles of social mechanics underlying 
all social engineering. But the politicist obviously can only study 
these principles through the analysis of concrete instances. In 
this sense it is emphatically true that he must study, not abstrac- 
tions, but life, and each detail with meticulous attention to its 
historical context. An examination of a series of similar social 
situations will alone show what factors (whether introduced by 
legislation or otherwise) accompany a healthy condition of social 
harmony and what are habitually present where there is social 
trouble. Is ‘ misery-drinking’ constantly associated with the 
social condition of bad housing, or has the situation of decreasing 
fecundity any constant connexion with high wages (despite 
Malthus), with education and the development of a higher 
standard of living or with urbanisation? Is there a connexion 
between an intelligent and talented population and immigration 
policy, or a connexion between ‘feminism’ and the maintenance 
of agood stock? These are instances of the problems before us, 
partly medical and biological and partly political problems of 
human association. No physician has ever yet discovered the 
cause of disease in general, but it is not futile to hope that we may 
discover the causes of specific diseases, social as well as physical. 
The ground for this is not belief in the absurd myth of a ‘ social 
organism,’ but conviction of the validity of assuming a certain con- 
stancy in human methods in dealing with pragmatically similar 
situations, and a conviction that like effects will be produced by 
like causes if we are careful enough to distinguish what causes 
are genuinely alike. 

In the sister discipline of economics, order was introduced 
from the strangely compounded chaos of business detail and of 
reflections upon the ‘moral sentiments’ by assuming (one- 
sidedly) that at the root of all business transactions was the desire 
for gain. This assumption supplied the first clue to the similarity 
among superficially dissimilar operations, and shed a new light 
on the constant forms of the economic process. Later economists 
and psychologists have supplied other clues to the interpretation 

1 C. McCarthy, The Wisconsin Idea. 
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of business detail besides that of acquisitiveness. The addition of 
these new considerations has indeed introduced an element of 
increased difficulty into any narrowly systematic statement, just 
as physics can no longer be stated with the erstwhile Newtonian 
simplicity. For example, it is perceived that some of the ‘ laws 
of economics’ are merely ‘laws of the growth of the wheat- 
plant.’ Distrust of the treacherous simplicity of a single clue has 
led many to the opinion that, since every interpretative expedient 
is partial, all such expedients are misleading. Hence they return 
from the too keen air of theory to heavy repasts on history and 
to the unspeculative task of digesting facts about institutional 
changes. The most up-to-date investigations, however, into 
economic motives appear to recognise that history, unless it be 
crossed with theory and abstract hypothesis, is likely to be sterile 
of scientific results. No amount of study of change will yield 
the conclusion of the doctrine of evolution save by the use of some 
such inspired hypothesis as that of natural selection. 

Our first task is to observe what actually does happen ; our 
second is to put forward some carefully selected explanation of 
why it happens that way ; our third task is to test that explana- 
tion by further observation, more specific and detailed. Any 
more ambitious undertaking must be eschewed. In this way 
only can we hope to discover that little modest cubic foot of certain 
knowledge thanks to which we may lever up the whole world. 
To possess this certain knowledge is imperative if the practice of 
politics is going to be a little more like business and finance, which 
have their background in a study of economics, or like medicine 
with its background in physiology, and less like an Arthurian 
romance or a Niebelung tragedy. As: civilisation advances in 
complexity and in integration the time inevitably comes when we 
can no longer afford those generous errors of judgment which 
render stimulating the affairs of an Oriental court or permit our- 
selves to indulge the simple impulses of an Attila the Scourge or 
of a Wenceslas the Good. 

The greatest enemies of political science, and hence of the 
prospects of democratic government aided by scientifically 
enlightened intelligence, are the various forms of historical 
apocalyptism popular at the present time, which hold out the 
hope of enabling us to look unto the future. Of these the most 
notorious is perhaps that of Otto Spengler which professes to pro- 
vide us with ‘ the incontrovertible formulation of an idea which, 
once enunciated clearly, will be accepted without dispute.’ The 
basis of Spengler’s contention is that ‘the means whereby to 
understand living forms is analogy.’ From ‘a high plane of 
contemplation,’ and by the aid of ‘ an organic logic, an instinctive, 
dream-sure logic,’ he sets out to calculate the future of the West, 
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and the analogy of Rome provides grounds for the certainty— 
and inward certainty and godlike insight are, we learn, the means 
of historical research—that this future is one of material civilisa- 
tion, of disciplined intelligence, of technique and machines, of 
scepticism, of interest in politics, not metaphysics. With much 
of this Ezekiel’s vision of the future of civilisation it may well be 
that, as a matter of opinion, we may happen to agree. The stress 
on the importance of politics, on the value of the study of social 
forms, on the interdependence of the various aspects of any 
culture, on the relative nature of ethical standards, is all unex- 
ceptionable. But we protest that Herr Spengler is no Moses who 
sees the promised land with the prosaic eye of the flesh, that we 
have here nothing more than prophecy and opinion, and that the 
analogical method is the merest occultism, from which charge 
the invocation of the great name of Goethe will not save it. 

There are, however, many Spenglerians in method who will not 
acknowledge Spengler. That the study of history is a means 
by which we invest life with a deeper reality is profoundly true. 
That historical events and human deeds belong to ‘ the living 
world of Goethe,’ and not to ‘ the dead world of Newton,’ is either 
a platitude or a dangerous half-truth very generally accepted. 
This kind of statement speedily lead us to placing the ‘ dead,’ 
abstract, mathematical methods of physics into violent antithesis 
to the ‘living’ (and therefore, by implication, more valuable) 
concrete, chronological methods of history. To me all this 
appears to be nothing more than abracadabra, born of im- 
patience with the painfully slow progress which is all that we can 
hope from the application of naturalistic methods in the field 
of social phenomena. The so-called ‘methods of natural science’ 
are neither limited to the study of inorganic nature, nor are 
they the only method of studying this inorganic nature and of 
appreciating its full reality. It would be preposterous to contend 
that the non-human world does not admit of study by the poetical 
methods of a Wordsworth or Emerson, and it is entirely unproven 
that the human world does not admit of study by the experi- 
mental and quantitative methods of natural science employed 
by Newton or Darwin. Whether we are dealing with the science 
of matter or of man, qualitatively the time factor has to be taken 
into account in the application of our logic, although in degree and 
perspective this may be more the case in human history than in 
cosmic history. The word ‘science’ has no different meaning 
when we speak of the science of politics than when we speak of the 
science of biochemistry. But advance by the non-intuitive 
method, if useful, is slow, and there are always those who will 
rattle the door-knob of the laboratory and inquire whether the 
laws of gravitation will be discovered at least by next month, or 
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whether it be not true that all that there is valuable to know the 
poets and prophets told of long ago. 

For people of an impatient temperament, however, there is an 
easy, honoured and traditional way out. The course of the 
science of politics has been dogged by that of the pseudo-science 
of history, which possesses for many an irresistible attraction. It 
is yet surely true that history does not admit of interpretation by 
scientific laws, save in the sense in which we may say that the 
universe itself is subject to law. The writing of history is a 
literary interpretation of life which may rise to the heights of 
poetic insight. The science of politics must indeed draw upon 
history for its material as well as upon specially arranged con- 
temporary observations, just as it draws upon psychology for 
some of its principles. But scientific politics is not political his- 
tory, and their functions are different. The one has an instru- 
mental function as a means of social control and the other an 
iluminatory function as a means of social education. 

To many people this distinction is not clear. History is the 
record of human affairs, and public affairs, it seems to them, are 
to be interpreted better by the general study of history than by 
any soi-disant science. Ina certain sense of the word ‘ interpreta- 
tion,’ this is indubitably true. Opportunity for such insight into 
life as we find in the pages of Horace rather than of Lucretius we 
shall find far more amply in the broad canvas of history, whether 
painted by a Voltaire, a Gibbon or a Ranke, than in the sparse 
designs of political science, with its statistics, technical apparatus, 
and catalogue of facts arranged according to their particular 
significance, not ‘ freely and equally ’ or by artistic merit. And 
here comes the great temptation. A science often produces tedium 
in the lay soul, a religionseldom. A little ‘ vision,’ a few assump- 
tions, and the whirlpool of human motives becomes a stream 
flowing straight to the ocean of the history-writer’s or history- 
teader’s philosophy. The ordinary reader certainly cannot be 
expected to escape the temptations to which a Froude and a 
Macaulay succumbed. History can be so poetically interpreted 
as to give us a conspectus of the civilisation of the world which for 
the rest of our lives becomes an open-sesame and an article of 
faith. Much reading for its own sake of the massed information 
called history is more likely to add to erudition than to increase 
wisdom in the art of government, while the reading of surveys of 
history, brief or not so brief, is but one way of multiplying those 
who have the privilege of sharing the philosophies of Professor 
James Harvey Robinson or of Mr. H. G. Wells.? 

The history of thought is full of historical apocalypses and 


® Vide G. R. Stirling Taylor: ‘History and Politics’ (Nineteenth Century and 
After, March 1927). 
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Messianic readings of history. Augustine, Joachim of Fiore, 
Bossuet, Hegel, Marx have all used history as a dark glass in 
which could be detected the shadowy face of the future. And 
this crystal-gazing still goes on, even now when theodicies and the 
gospel of Progress are alike in discredit and the avocation has to 
be pursued by more gloomy seers such as Lord Balfour (whose 
brief pamphlet Decadence is too little read), Nordau, Lothrop 
Stoddard, Dean Inge and others. In brief, mankind still clings 
to certainty, to prophecy in the midst of change. And science, 
which tells nothing of the future but only of what are the necessary 
means which the future will use, cannot satisfy this mystical 
craving of a religion-starved public. 

This is not to say that the historical future is a completely 
sealed page to us. No scientist can tell us, as a certainty, the 
details of what is going to happen. The astronomer can only 
predict the eclipse on the assumption that the present movements 
of the solar system continue uninterrupted. Similarly, political 
science can only make contingent assertions about the content of 
future history. Certain non-scientific considerations, however, 
permit many statements about what is probable. It is impossible 
that the benefits in the field of medicine flowing from the study of 
bacteriology, or the Einstein theory, which required verification 
from astronomy, should have developed prior to those technical 
improvements in the making and polishing of lenses which per- 
mitted the use of the microscope and telescope. Conversely, the 
use of electricity renders probable a series of inventions, and the 
corresponding development of civilisation, along a certain line 
which would have been entirely impossible prior to the use of 
electricity. Thanks to the interconnexion of the various elements 
of civilisation, an interpretation of history is possible in terms of 
the chronological procession of inventions. This method has been 
used with impressive effect by such writers of genius as Mr. Wells, 
and marks an indisputable advance over the old philosophies of 
history. It yet has its limitations, and these are not always 
well observed. Some writers, such as the Beards, authors of the 
epic Rise of American Civilisation, are content merely to describe 
historical movements, while drawing our attention to the 
economic and geographic factors and to the tools at the disposal 
of a civilisation. Others, however, endeavour to augur coming 
developments. But the incalculable factors in the development 
of the future are too many for this principle of determinism by 
invention to prove of guidance in the interpretation of anything 
but the past and the immediate future. The temptation, never- 
theless, is great to deduce from the‘ spirit of the times ’ or from 
‘the course of history’ that the future of the world lies with 
the democracy of the plain man, or with humanitarianism, or 
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with internationalism. To me any such pretended deduction 
appears to be precisely political science falsely so called. It does 
not, of course, follow that such assertions are not sound and 
important opinions in their own right. But my certainty that 
internationalism will triumph rests on nothing better than the 
energy of my personal conviction that private war, whether waged 
by States or by individuals, is bad and must be avoided, coupled 
with an intellectual apprehension of the principles of social 
structure which tells me that international co-operation under 
certain circumstances is not merely a fantastic dream. 

History is however the basis of political science in some more 
real and justifiable sense than in that according to which there is 
‘a direction of growth ’ (as with a tree or a turnip) which enables 
us to predict to-morrow from the observation of the past. There 
are laws to be detected by the study of history. These are the 
laws which formulate those methods which human beings, their 
nature being what it is, recurrently adopt in confronting what are, 
for purposes of action, similar social situations. The illustra- 
tions which history supplies to the lessons of psychology are 
sufficient to enable us to frame hypotheses, for further research, 
about what consequences will result from the adoption of given 
methods. We need not concern ourselves with the antique owl- 
and-egg controversy about whether events produce the great 
man or the great man produces events. But we may observe that 
a natural law governs both, that these sequences are so sure, and 
the ‘ cunning of the idea’ is so strong, that the single great man 
or the many small men having once started upon a line of action, 
whether it be world-reform or world revolution, must accept 
certain consequences of their initial method even if the result .be 
to lead them whither they would not. The organisation of human 
nature in the world, called civilisation, has a mechanism which is 
stronger than the will of individual man or of a generation of men. 
France, although victorious, has to accept the financial conse- 
quences which she did not will of a resort to defensive war which 
she did will, for the structure of civilisation is stronger even than 
the victorious power of a nation. The most useful historical 
lessons are those provided by instances where the laws of economic 
and political science have been defied in vain. The sic volo, sic 
jubeo of conquerors and rulers is a childish boast where their will 
runs contrary to those final social facts to which Mr. Walter Lipp- 
mann, Mr. Norman Angell, and M. Delaisi have, in their different 
ways, recently drawn our attention. And all social legislation 
must remain unscientific until we direct our attention to studying 
these laws, and recognise that the task of legislation is to prescribe, 
according to the rules of political medicine and physiology, for 
social diseases duly diagnosed. It isnot enough merely to transfer 
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onto the Statute-book an expression of the uninstructed will 
and pious aspirations of an impatient electorate. 

Historical mysticism is an attitude of mind and one worthy of 
respect. By accepting what is good in our world, by compre- 
hending it, by making its tendencies our own, we become free men 
of this world. But political science is a practical task and a life- 
task for students. It is not exclusive of faith in the ideal 
tendencies in history or of acceptance of dominant tendencies ; 
but it is not identical with it. If we can succeed in distilling 
political science from the bubbling cauldron of history and the 
steam of private philosophising, we may perhaps be able to 
control the social process, thanks to that grain of intelligence 
which makes man the first among, and master of, things. The 
hope is that by understanding, not discursively and emotionally, 
but precisely and technically, with the mind of a scientist and 
not of a dilettante, a doctrinaire or a dictator, we shall be able to 
live in a world where much of civil strife will no longer have the 
excuse of human helplessness or of a plausible fatalism. The 
wheels of civilisation revolve at full speed. The problem is 
whether man is to have his hand upon the controls. 


G. E. G. CATLIN. 





CRAFTSMANSHIP AND THE SCIENTIFIC 
ECONOMIST 


It is over a century since Ruskin was born, during most of which 
time the quarrel between culture and the spirit of craftsmanship 
on the one hand, and specialised science and the scientific econo- 
mist on the other, has seemed to be one which was never-ending 
and incapable of solution. It is true we have had great scientists, 
like Huxley, Tyndall, Thomson, Russell and many others, who 
were, in a very real sense, also great humanists, men who not only 
endeavoured to relate their scientific discoveries to the conditions 
of contemporary life and the alleviation of human pain and dis- 
comfort, but who actually saw in the spread of the scientific 
spirit a great instrument of mental and spiritual liberation. 
Other scientists, however, have been less wise and less far-seeing, 
ranging not in the wide fields of science proper and imbibing its 
synthesising spirit, but specialising intensely in some narrow 
cabbage-patch of a mere sectional interest. The result has been 
that their humanism has suffered and their contribution to the 
stock of knowledge has contained little human value, or indeed 
yalue of any kind. This narrow specialism must not be cor 
founded with concentration on an immediate problem, a task 
indeed for the most wide-ranging scientist. 

The so-called scientific historians and economists have offered 
us their sectional works, asking us to take them as complete works 
capable of giving us a correct perspective of human life and 
endeavour. They believed that the scientific spirit demanded 
that humanity and ethics should be rigorously excluded from 
their inquiries. Economics, in their view, was the study of 
wealth production only, measured in terms of money values, and 
politics was the art of acquiring power in public affairs. Thus 
spoke the economic Machiavellis. Question was not made as 
to why men should produce unceasingly goods they could not 
themselves consume. Still less was any question raised on the 
ethics of production, for wealth was very ill defined and had in 
practice a very narrow meaning. Neither did any real philo- 
sophical discussion ensue upon the fundamental questions, why 
power was desirable and sought eagerly by all men, or what values 
and social ends it served. 
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Fortunately the last thirty years has witnessed the growth of 
something like a social conscience in Europe. It has been chiefly 
the gift of the Socialist movement to the world, and has been made 
almost despite the shallow scientific materialism with which its 
propaganda has been so much bound up. Early Socialists like 
Owen tried to moralise the growing machine industry of their 
time by internal arrangement within the capitalist economy. It 
was only when those efforts had quite definitely and unmistakably 
failed that the modern social economy came to be regarded asa 
struggle of classes, the lower ever pushing upwards to displace the 
higher. There was little regard, in the general conception of the 
class struggle, for the higher issues for which the new movement 
was ultimately to stand in human values. A social conscience 
did develop, only because the movement was a blind instinctive 
one, rather than a reasoned scheme, for a reasoned belief in 
inevitable progress and triumph would render conscience, an 
organ of doubt, unnecessary. Easement of conditions of labour 
in the matter of shorter hours and healthier factories was the 
chief aim of reformers, for as yet the dynamic possibilities of 
industrial freedom and self-expression were undreamt of. Culture 
and labour were at opposite poles of the nineteenth-century 
world of thought. 

It was outside the ranks of the scientific economists and the 
official reformers that the first rude blasts of the bugles of the new 
humanism were heard. Amidst the grime and smoke of his cellar 
forge Carlyle, like a lame Hephestus, sought to forge the sword of 
liberation by preaching hero-worship and the dignity of labour. 
Ruskin took up the hammer of the wearied god and sought to 
break the idols of the economists. In prose which, despite its 
prolixity and rhetoric, had magnificent passages he strived to 
draw men’s attention to the paramount necessity of bringing 
craftsmanship and honest purpose into living contact with every- 
day work. He saw around him a few magnificent relics of a great 
past, relics which the barbarism of progress sought to obliterate 
completely. He saw sectionalism and routine replacing sound 
perspective and self-expression ; honest craft giving way to a 
debased and dishonest multiplication of shoddy, and against these 
tendencies he protested vehemently. 

It was not only as an art critic that Ruskin approached the 
problem of production, or even as a middle-class philanthropist. 
He was both of these, but the problem of industrialism to him 
appeared more fundamental. He saw it in part, chiefly as the 
problem of the place of machinery in a sound social economy. He 
sounded, as Morris and others have done since, a call to crafts- 
manship, to the understanding and appreciation of beauty in 
common as well as in uncommon things. He preached the value 
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of definiteness and attention to detail, an attention only possible 
for extended periods when workmen have a deep interest in their 
work, Ruskin tackled the problem not only from the esthetic 
and the moral sides, but from the social and economic sides as 
well. In every true and proper sense Time and Tide and Unto 
this Last are economic works of significance. Alike from their 
content, style and effect on later thought, they deserve to outlive, 
and doubtless will outlive, more orthodox and more pretentious 
works on the dismal science. The science was not dismal to 
Ruskin, because through it he sought to impress upon a sceptical 
generation the cardinal fact that in all proper economic considera- 
tions the ethics of production must have first place—that is, in 
regard to method and the destiny of the product. It was also 
necessary to treat the labourer with human dignity and to pro- 
vide him with opportunity for self-expression of his personality. 
Ruskin saw clearly that the object of modern production was the 
securing of dividends rather than the performance of social 
service. Consequently, a great deal of what the orthodox 
economists called wealth he termed ‘ illth.’ 

Much that Ruskin wrote on economics, as upon art, will not 
live, if indeed it has not already perished. He passed the torch on 
to men like Morris however, men who, half-mad with beauty like 
Guinevere, sought to make the production of common things— 
furniture, wall-paper, enamels, dyes, printing, etc.—things of 
worth, ministering to a great communal esthetic. The impress of 
Morris in actual production of home furniture and in revolu- 
tionising Victorian taste was considerable, although economically 
he had very little influence. He has bequeathed a spirit and a 
tradition, however, to the whole Socialist movement, the best 
thinkers of which have been forced back since his time on basic 
considerations, esthetic and moral, rather than economic. To 
determine the true ends production should serve is the problem of 
the future. Involved in it are problems of the place of machinery 
in large-scale reproduction, self-government in industry, func- 
tionalism, and the distribution of the social reward. These 
problems have so far been tackled by few men, and even then, 
often with woefully inadequate mental equipment or industrial 
experience. It is to the solution of these problems the scientific 
economist must bend his energies, becoming less an exponent or 
analyst of current economic and financial practice than a prophet 
of things to come, a master-builder of the new economic 
humanism. 

The study of the physical sciences in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century had considerable influence on contemporary social 
thought, an influence not wholly for good. The evil influence it 
exercised in some directions was not due to any fundamental 
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defect in the method of scientific inquiry itself, but because of 
the wrong application of scientific method to social problems, 
Physical and biological science achieved great triumphs in Eng- 
land during the nineteenth century in the hands of such men as 
Darwin, Huxley, Tyndall, Clerk Maxwell, Faraday, and many 
others. Unfortunately, among so many genuine scientific giants 
there were pigmies who used a pseudo-scientific method in other 
fields, and by the use of false biological analogies and by the 
muddle-headed application of physical laws built up a whole 
series of social theories, which are only now in process of demoli- 
tion at the hands of a more thorough psychology and more under- 
standing sociology. There grew up a tendency for amateur 
sociologists to generalise widely and dogmatically on insufficient 
data. Biological analogies led to bad economics, in which field 
for the most part they were inapplicable, although many people 
were impressed by their use. The use of scientific terms conveys 
a sense of certitude to the average mind, where plain English 
reasoning does not. 

Greatest perhaps amongst the pseudo-scientists was Herbert 
Spencer, who is perhaps more responsible than any man for some 
of the cruder beliefs of social statics, very prevalent amongst 
those to whom science opened up a new heaven and a new earth, 
and to a lesser extent prevalent still. Neither physical nor bio- 
logical laws can be applied exactly to social organisation in the 
way they have been applied. The method of applying them was 
extremely unscientific, to say the least about it, and the false 
analysis to which it gave rise had some extremely vicious and 
unfortunate results. Political and municipal problems, as well 
as those larger industrial and economic problems which call 
urgently for solution, must be dealt with in detail. They are not 
susceptible to treatment by a generalisation merely, although the 
eminent Victorian philosopher mentioned was reputed to have 
fished with one—with little success, it is to be feared. 

This apparently scientific treatment of a vast complex of 
difficult problems led to a hardening of belief in a necessary and 
inevitable progress made possible by the pursuit of scientific 
method. In Socialist philosophy it was assumed that the 
capitalist system, through capitalists and labourers forming ever 
greater and fewer combinations, would inevitably lead up to a 
great final struggle, with inevitable victory for the workers. 
Unfortunately, it is not the day of revolution which matters so 
much as the days and the months after. Men and women cannot 
live in a breadless Utopia, or upon revolutionary excitement. 

The doctrine of progress developed a smug complacency in 
Liberal England and even in landless and workless England. It 
was felt that all was for the best in the best of possible worlds, and 
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that without conscious effort society must inevitably move on to 
better and higher things, a common ground upon which Radical 
and Socialist met. The spiritual book-keeping of Victorian 
philosophy had only one side, that of credit. It knew that early 
human society was of a primitive and lowly type, and it believed 
that the line of progress was always upwards, at an ever-accele- 
rated rate. From its early undeveloped and miserable condition 
the race had developed to the high type of European culture of 
which the Victorian Englishman was the flower. It was difficult 
to believe that the race could be further improved, but scientific 
faith held out hopes of even a higher and a nobler destiny, that 
England’s mission of civilisation was world-wide. To naive 
readers of history, believing in something they imagined to be the 
scientific spirit, the universe was simplified accordingly, and 
English youth, like crusaders of modernity, went out to colonise 
the earth. By 1900 the disillusionment was complete, and their 
successors found that the problems which once seemed so simple 
were highly complex. They have been forced by the weight of all 
the unintelligible world to a condition of greater intellectual 
humility, content if they may but spell a few letters of the alphabet 
of social life. 

No longer could evolution be defined as a development from 
the simple to the complex, a progress from the homogeneous to 
the heterogeneous, from the undifferentiated to the differentiated. 
No longer could students hold the simple faith that Greek empire 
followed upon Assyrian and improved upon it, Roman following 
and superseding Greek because it was the better, and finally 
Western Europe improving upon Rome—last link in a long and 
regular series, invariable as a mathematical progression. This 
doctrine of progress in its simplest terms—and it was in its 
simplest terms it was most widely held—assumed that civilisations 
were necessarily an advance on those which had preceded them. 
There was an uneasy feeling about Greece and Rome; but we 
were comforted because we knew they could not have attained 
the highest reaches of freedom and culture, because their civilisa- 
tions had been built upon a slave economy. This seemed a 
triumphant answer on the part of those who had abolished negro 
slavery half a century previously, and who were unaware of the 
practical slave economy of the modern wage system. The belief 
in the false doctrine of progress had also the effect of stifling 
inquiry into historical causation, as it was assumed that the laws 
which determined development had been fully uncovered by the 
scientific historian and economist, and that historical events had 
only to be measured by a formula to be fully understood. 

The methods and habits of commercialised industry affected 
the social and economic thought of the time. Industry had grown 
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by leaps and bounds because of the new inventions, and by enfran- 
chisement from many of the old restraints which the burghers of 
the Middle Ages had found necessary to their collective and 
individual security and well-being. These restraints had in many 
cases neither an economic nor an ethical justification, but some 
of them at least showed a live interest in the condition of the 
labourer and the disposal of the produce. The new industry had 
neglected exactly those parts of the problem of production where 
restraints had been beneficial. Economics was no longer a 
science of qualities, but of numerical relationships. Dividends 
replaced social purpose in the mind of the producer, and the term 
‘fair wage,’ like that of ‘ fixed price,’ had no meaning for the 
new economists. Wages were fixed in a competitive market, 
like the price of commodities, by chaffering and the operation of 
the law of supply and demand. The market was no longer the old 
social regulated market, whose necessities had to be studied 
closely by the seller. Production now determined the market, 
which was an over-simplified thing in which producer and buyer 
ceased to occupy the centre of the arena, their places being taken 
by chaffering and huckstering merchants and the demons of the 
stock exchange pit. Prices and wages were fixed by forces 
external to producer and workman, a famine at the other end of 
the earth, speculation in America, or a bumper harvest. They 
were subject to wide and loose general movements, which con- 
stantly threatened the stability of particular industries, and often 
overwhelmed hundreds of helpless people in ruin. The age of 
business speculation was in full flood, and it is the wreck of the 
storm with which we are concerned to-day. 

Living and writing in this environment, economists and social 
philosophers were affected by it, even where their interests did not 
lead them to support the new system. Facile generalisations 
were made about society, and universal laws of wealth production 
and distribution were propounded, chiefly by neglecting the most 
pressing problems of social life and the important and intricate 
subjects of psychology and social dynamics. It was fatally easy 
to analyse so-called historical factors when such had been arbi- 
trarily fixed upon to suit the inquirer’s taste and convenience. 
Fallacious physical and biological analogies were employed to 
categorise human faculties and activities. The age-long heresy 
of dealing with ‘ factors’ in historical inquiry developed apace, 
and was carried in the way of specialised studies to extraordinary 
lengths, but with disastrous results. Mankind was assumed to 
be an economic unity where indeed there is great diversity, and as 
an unrelated collection of individuals in the world of ideals and 
culture where there should be essential unity. 

The science of history became split into a multitude of studies, 
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as if the spiritual, intellectual and political sides of a people’s life 
could be regarded each as something separate and distinct from 
its economic and social life. Thus there were histories of politics 
and histories of religions, histories of intellectual development and 
histories of art, histories of prices and histories of invention, but 
little conception of the rich history of mankind itself in its diverse 
unity. Economics became an extremely abstruse and abstract 
subject, and was nicknamed the ‘ dismal science.’ It was sepa- 
rated strictly from any theory of social and moral sentiments, 
It ceased to concern itself with the ideals, or even with the 
physical well-being, of peoples, and was inclined to insist that 
business should not be subject to any restrictions of a political or 
moral character. 

This was a position which was bound to prove untenable 
ultimately, and this false science, which was also false economics, 
translated itself into little more than an attempt to justify by 
special pleading the perpetuation of social iniquities. Men felt 
justified as business men in actions which they would never have 
dreamt of doing as private persons. There grew up two morali- 
ties, private morality and business morality, having absolutely 
no connexion with one another. The social contradictions were 
complete, whilst the eminent scientific economists of Victorian 
England lost their wits in a fine maze of ratiocination. The whole 
productive economic world was explainable to themselves in 
terms of formal logic, buying and selling, producing and consum- 
ing, prices and values, being invariably equated with each other, 
and the answers always found to come out correctly. The clear- 
ness and exactitude of their great treatises are more apparent 
than real. Real values cannot be equated with competitive 
prices, the supply of products has no necessary connexion with 
teal demand on the part of hypothetical consumers. The 
equations are not simple, for there are whole series of differentials 
of which account must be taken in the calculus of society, making 
the result a wholly unexpected one. Facilities for increased 
production through labour-saving machinery did not result in 
plenty of food and ample leisure to the mass of working people. 
Markets were over-stocked and business languished at periodic 
intervals (due to spots on the sun, we were told), but bellies were 
understocked all the time. It is a paradox that bumper harvests 
may mean poor prices and over-production spell starvation and 
tuin. The scientific economist found no solution to the paradox, 
for his first premise was a contradiction—that production should 
be for profit, and not for service. 

He conceived production as an end initself. It had no relation 
to communal demand. Merchants who had to market a greater 
volume of merchandise year by year conducted a sleepless search 
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for ever-widening markets. At all costs the wheels of industry 
had to be kept going and even speeded up. Work, not leisure or 
art or any worthy life, was the motto. Britain, if not the work- 
shop of the world, had yet a proportion of world trade out of all 
relationship to her population, yet her people were hungry and 
unclothed. Her mills and her factories called out for more and 
more raw material. The American crop, the Egyptian crop, and 
the Indian crop could not keep the looms of Lancashire going, 
whilst the earth had to be ransacked for raw materials as well as 
for markets, so that a mass of shoddy and cheap ginghams could 
be unloaded to clothe jolly niggers by the banks of the Niger. 
As the rest of the world took part in the feverish race, there could 
only be one result. The war which broke out in 1914 wrote a 
terrible footnote on economic materialism. 

It was only men like Ruskin, Morris, Kropotkin, and their 
fellows who asked the significant question, Production for what ? 
What shall it profit a nation that it clothe a whole world whilst 
its children go hungry and the soul of its people sink in despair ? 
The failure to answer that question, a more terrible one than the 
Sphinx could ask, meant the decay of culture, the corruption of 
communal morals, and the terrible price of a war in which ten 
millions of young men died and several times that number 
suffered unspeakable tortures. The failure to answer it has meant 
that the decree nisi between culture and labour has been made a 
decree absolute. 

But the scientific economists did not sin alone. Their sin was 
shared by professional moralists in the Church and amateur 
moralists outside it. Liberal theories were propounded which 
bore little relationship to liberal conduct in business. By being 
generalised too widely those theories were not susceptible of 
practical application, whilst the practical activities of men and 
societies were confined in watertight compartments—at least, 
so it appeared to the philosophers. Religion, art, business, politics, 
and amusement were all segregated and treated as distinct, not to 
mention as antagonistic, interests of the genus man. Morality 
ceased to be social and communal, but became an affair of the 
individual only. The moral man and Christian might be the 
inhuman slave-driving and dividend-hunting employer living 
in luxury whilst children slaved twelve hours per day in his mill, 
and society did not feel shocked at the contradiction. 

The counterpart of this spirit of individualism in morals and 
lack of social responsibility was to be found in the prevalent 
dogmas of the orthodox economists, Jaisser faire and economic 
anarchy mirroring with remarkable exactitude the current 
morality. The contradictions in ethics involved an insoluble 
contradiction in social life, chief fruit of the hedonism of the time. 
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There was no escape from the economic entanglements, except, 
apparently, by way of social convulsion and revolution. The 
revolution did not take place and the antagonisms generated 
inside the body politic exist to-day, with the result that instead 
of the nation of a hundred years ago growing into a great func- 
tional society, it has developed into a somewhat amorphous and 
functionless mass of men and women without that basic morality 
and love of beauty which alone can save a civilisation. 

Art and craftsmanship suffered in the spiritual decline, despite 
a display of great individual talent in certain fields of activity. 
Commercialism invaded the arts, whose exotic votaries were not 
quite blameless in accentuating the rot. Decadence begins 
when sensations and smartness are cultivated more than emotions 
and deep thought. Our public places were used to express the 
bad taste of a smug self-complacency ; and who will dare to speak 
of Victorian art with the Albert Memorial in existence to con- 
found him ? 

Bad taste was not an isolated affair or an accident, neither 
was it a thing for which self-made men only were responsible, for 
it was implicit in our whole educational and social outlook. The 
attempt to separate art and culture from the common affairs 
of the world had far-reaching effects on artists of talent as well as 
upon the average citizen, making our public and private buildings 
alike unsuitable for their purposes and false as works of art, and the 
minds of the citizens incapable of appreciating a noble beauty in 
simplicity of line. The bizarre or the wooden tastes of idle rich 
and business-engrossed men alike, both thinking of culture and 
business with different parts of the brain, caused the demo- 
cratic birthright of art to be sold for a mess of plutocratic pottage. 
Art surrendered its prophetic and ennobling mission ; it lost its 
high symbolism and strove for verisimilitude only ; its momen- 
tary appeal was the waxlike expression of rootless water lilies. 
Beauty was no longer strength, but fragility. The bloom we 
find upon much of the century’s achievement is not a bloom of 
health, but the hectic glow of decay, for the spiritual soil in which 
our life is set is shallow and possesses little nutritive properties. 
A growing culture is a hungry and a thirsty plant, and can only 
bloom when it is once more closely united with the labour of 
common everyday life. 

But the world cannot for ever remain void of beauty. The 
desire to create new forms of loveliness will spring up even in the 
most unlikely soil. Craft will once again enthuse the heart of the 
worker and become the stepping-stone to great art and true 
scientific achievement, when the scientific economist of our time 
shall be no more. Orthodox economics are doomed to failure 
because the criticism they afford is on the surface of life and is too 
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simple and facile to be true, also because they seek to separate life 
into categories rather than to synthesise its activities in a strong, 
free culture. It may be that craftsmanship shall be reborn into 
the world as the child of modern science itself. Such a craftsman- 
ship will be the child of a great creative age, an age when mankind 
shall enter into joyful occupation of its true land of birth. 

Why, it may be asked, should craftsmanship depend on 
science and the humanistic spirit? Why should craftsmanship 
be a necessary ingredient of ordinary dull labour—the making of 
food, clothing, and machinery ? Should it not be reserved for the 
more expensive furniture, jewellery, enamels, and other articles 
of luxury? Certainly not, for those productions are but the by- 
product of craft. The significant inventions and discoveries 
upon which they depend have surely wider applications than to 
pander to luxury. The time will surely come when the proportion 
of working time spent on articles of luxury for the few will be 
much less than it is to-day, being spent rather upon the necessities 
—spiritual, intellectual and physical—of the many. It may well 
be that beautiful furniture, jewellery, and enamels may be 
amongst those necessities, but they will then be in their proper 
social setting and adorn our common life. Craft, to be general 
and deep, must be applied to all production, and it can be applied 
consciously to all production only when we produce for quality 
rather than for quantity, for use rather than for profit, for 
society rather than for the individual. 

Purely imitative work is never great craftsmanship. It is 
true the great artists and craftsmen have copied ancient models 
in their nonage. Great periods of art and literature even have 
been presaged and stimulated by a study of the past. In the 
period of the Renaissance the first stimulus came from Greece, 
but very quickly the narrow bounds of the great achievement of 
Attica, or at least what was left of that achievement, were passed, 
and Italian industry, genius, and gift for expression clothed 
Europe with new glory. It was in no vain and slavish attempt to 
reproduce the forms of the past that the great craftsmanship of 
Florence and her sister cities came to fruition. It was not the 
exceptional thing only, but the common thing, which was glorified 
and made beautiful, for essentially the spirit of craftsmanship has 
a moral basis. It worked quietly and unceasingly at its task, 
which it approached with earnest and even reverent awe. The 
service of beauty and truth was what it struggled for rather than 
for an excess of exports over imports or other economic foolishness. 

What the scientific economist has missed the poet has under- 
stood. The Ode to a Grecian Urn is not addressed to kings and 
generals and economists, not even to successful business men, but 
to the spirit of craftsmanship in common people, who in their 
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daily labour re-create beauty anew each day. A few urns of 
deathless beauty remain to us as priceless possessions of a vanished 
day, but thousands equally good and beautiful were in common 
everyday use and met a common fate. It is no matter for regret, 
for the age that cannot create beauty for itself has no right to 
enjoy that of the past. And so the poet has spoken not only to 
the Greek who shaped the urn, but to the Greek who made the 
marbles of the Parthenon and the Long Walls and the gallies 
which scattered the Persian at Salamis. And perhaps he has a 
word to whisper to those who loitered in the market-place or 
supped together whilst Socrates spoke of love and immortality. 
This ceaselessly working and leavening spirit of craftsmanship 
lifts an age beyond the narrow confines of its national economy and 
sets it blazing in the sky of culture. It was not a single conception 
of art, but a great many workmanlike hands and minds, which 
created the medizval cathedrals and cloth-halls of Europe, great 
poems in stone and music frozen into sculpture. It is true no 
such striking monuments of culture and craftsmanship are being 
reared to-day, although it is the same spirit which lately fashioned 
articles of beauty in furniture and wove fabrics of beauty like 
Paisley shawls, putting to shame the infinite production of cheap 
factory cottons and ginghams. Perhaps some of it indeed has 
penetrated the great steel industries and given us things of beauty 
to span rivers and to sail upon the seas of all the world. 

So we may hope that our own time will not be so barren as we 
sometimes dream. Shapes of beauty will crowd upon our imagina- 
tion until the dross of quantitative production is burned out of 
our mind. To isolate the spirit of craftsmanship is to deny it 
light and air and the deep nutriment of the earth. It can only 
flourish properly in freedom and when its roots go deep down into 
the soil of our social economy. How shall we insure that it do 
so if it be not by creating a true and fundamental science of 
economics ? But this science must take all activities of life into 
its purview. It must understand the strong, silent tides of the 
soul if it would create a great craftsmanship. 

Let us not dream too much of the past. The revival of the 
arts and crafts of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries will not 
save our civilisation from decay. We may form societies for their 
resurrection, we may imitate their minor achievements, but to 
tevive the spirit rather than the mere form of craftsmanship 
requires more heroic methods. Ancient handicraft will not dis- 
place machine production, because for the most part it cannot 
rival the latter in efficiency. The problem of the machines lies 
not in their use or their non-use, but in their control. Men’s lives 
are dominated by the machines to-day, and that is vicious and 
deadly to craftsmanship, but when the machines become the 
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servants of man the achievements of craftsmanship may well be 
greater than they have ever been. It is here that the central 
problem lies, and from its nature it cannot be solved by cliques and 
coteries who have little knowledge of modern industry, and indeed 
little knowledge of any kind, in the real sense of the word. 

Salvation is not a matter for individuals, no man living or 
dying to himself alone. One great instrument, and one alone, 
seems capable of engineering the great revolution to craftsman- 
ship, the trade union movement, most unlikely of all as it may 
seem to the scoffer. But if the insurgence and feeling after 
self-expression and self-government in the labour world have not 
a deep significance for craftsmanship, then the future of our 
industrial civilisation will be black indeed. 

Perhaps we are tired of hearing of the dignity of labour, for 
certainly the labourer would like to know something of the dignity 
of leisure. Leisure is not idleness, for it connotes a time of work, 
and a time to survey work and to gauge its worth. Rightly used 
it is the time when the mind sits in judgment upon its own 
activities. There can be no dignity of labour until the labourer 
has leisure to ask himself whither his efforts lead. He must ask 
himself what worthy and social ends his labours serve, and must 
feel, in short, full satisfaction in his work, knowing it to be right 
work devoted to right ends. 

In this sense a revival of the sense of the dignity of labour is the 
precursor to the growth of craftsmanship. Nothing good can 
come of mere task work or work which serves an immoral or an 
unsocial end. It is because, however falteringly the claims are 
made, the unions demand a human status for their members that 
there resides in them the chief hope for this revival. Nor is this 
a mere claim that the individual workman shall be treated with 
decency and his work with respect. It is that, but also some- 
thing more, for it is to recognise the functional value to the com- 
munity of his craft, to realise that it is from its practice that a fine 
culture grows. When society does recognise such value, each 
man will become conscious of his brotherhood to his fellow- 
craftsmen and be jealous for the honour, not only of his craft, but 
of his humanity. 

What the world requires is neither elaborate machinery of 
production nor a change of heart. The heart of man is sound. 
What is necessary is a true and a scientific analysis of work and its 
worthiness. The work that cannot be done in joy is condemned, 
for joyless work cannot be good work. Once jealous for craft, 
we need not fear for beauty, for in good craftsmanship beauty of 
form will surely emerge, whether it be in the building of a bridge 
or a ship, a locomotive or a building, furniture or clothing. And, 
if works of art may be rare, a piece of fine craftsmanship, 
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serving zsthetic and useful ends, will yet abide and be its own 
justification. 

What remains of antiquity ? A few sculptures from Hellas 
and Egypt—a vase, a helmet, or a piece of wall. But perhaps 
greater than many pictures may be our fields, a stretch of road, 
some fragment of gracious domestic architecture. Our fields in 
their rolling billows, our hedges, our Sussex hamlets, speak to us 
with eloquence of a great day that is passed. Yet there is 
comfort in the thought that the Roman road has outlived the 
Roman statue, because its creator possessed a greater and a finer, 
because less derivative, spirit. Its solid achievement speaks of 
purpose and good craftsmanship. 

Surely here is work for the scientific economist, to make 
possible, by creative criticism, the conditions in which, and in 
which only, fine craftsmanship can truly flourish. And to it will 
be added art also. 


G. W. THOMSON. 
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THE VICTORIAN WOMAN 


A DISTINGUISHED ex-civil servant lately described himself in a 
Sunday newspaper as ‘ one of those who have shamefacedly to 
confess that we are the products of the Victorian age.’ On the 
same day, in another journal, a reverend canon (also a Victorian) 
referred to ‘ the godless Victorian age,’ and sarcastically asserted 
that it was typified by the ‘ top hat.’ 

Why the Victorian age should be so frequently thus derided 
is surely astonishing when its record is considered. The age that 
produced Tennyson, the Brownings, Swinburne, Carlyle, Dickens, 
Thackeray, George Eliot, Trollope, the Kingsleys, Mrs. Gaskell, 
Ruskin, Macaulay, Froude, Lecky, Fitzgerald, Matthew Arnold, 
Rossetti, Meredith, Stevenson, Morris, Morley, and Bryce has no 
reason to feel ashamed of its achievements in literature; nor, 
having regard to Faraday, Huxley, Tyndall, Darwin, Adams, Lyell, 
Geikie, Lockyer, Lord Kelvin, Crooks, Sir Oliver Lodge, and 
others too numerous to mention, was it ‘ top-hattish ’ in the way 
of science. Moreover, in other matters—the substitution of 
humane and reasonable laws, both criminal and civil, for the cruel 
injustice and absurdities of preceding eras, the levelling up of the 
' great middle class, the improvement in the conditions of life and 
the education of the working class, the creation of the British 
Empire, and the wonders following on the discovery of the applica- 
tions of steam and electricity—the Victorian progress was far 
greater than that of the whole of the Hanoverian epoch. 

But the canon’s reproach of godlessness seems to me even 
more than usually inept. I should have thought that the Victorian 
age was an era of bewildering religious revivals, beginning with 
the Oxford Movement and ending with the Salvation Army, 
accentuating the gibe of the witty Frenchman that the English 
are mainly distinguished as having thirty-nine religions and 
only one sauce. Certainly, up to 1860 or thereabouts there was 
nothing like the agnosticism and indifference that abounds now, 
and anyone who was bold enough to express doubts found himself 
looked upon with cold disapproval if not with actual dislike. 

For myself, born in the year 1850, I am a Victorian unashamed, 
and even more unashamedly firm in my admiration for the 
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Victorian woman—not that I have any serious quarrel with the 
young woman of to-day, the ‘ modern girl,’ as she loves to call 
herself. All that I claim is that, misled by young writers who 
know little or nothing about Victorian women, or by writers who, 
being themselves Victorians, are suffering from an ‘ inferiority 
complex,’ she is too often disposed to feel and express a very 
ill-founded contempt for her forebears. 

My text is that the modern girl greatly deceives herself in 
thinking that she is on a different plane to her predecessors, the 
fact: being that it is her environment only that has changed 
her outlook, her status and her manners. Aw fond, except for 
a certain lack of graciousness, she is very much the same 
capricious, plucky, illogical, enthusiastic, incomprehensible, but 
generally delightful being as the woman of Victorian times. In 
fact, to use a hackneyed quotation, ‘ plus ga change, plus c’est la 
méme chose.’ 

Now, what is meant by the Victorian woman? I think that 
the term only fairly applies to women whose adult life began and 
whose character was formed during the reign of the great Queen. 
Moreover, I am obliged to confine myself to women of the middle 
and working classes, for of le monde ou l’on s’amuse I have but 
little experience. If, however, its present members are truthfully 
depicted in the works of Mr. Michael Arlen, Mr. Beverley Nichols, 
and Mr. Somerset Maugham its women most certainly cannot 
compare favourably with their Victorian forebears either in 
character or manners. I am told, indeed, that the younger 
generation of ‘ society’ people regard good manners as a sign of 
insincerity and servility. If so, I think they greatly err, for, as 
Tennyson puts it, 

Manners are not idle, but the fruit 
Of loyal nature and of noble mind. 

I knew well three generations of Victorian gentlewomen of 
the upper middle class—namely, the generations of my mother, 
my late wife, and my daughter—and I have also known many of 
that fourth later militant non-Victorian generation which is now 
in the full bloom of womanhood. 

It is, of course, difficult in a case of this kind to avoid the‘ 
reproach of arguing from the particular to the universal. One 
can only speak of one’s own experience, and during the earlier 
years of life that experience is, of course, confined to those devoted 
women who looked after us in childhood. Thus my chief im- 
pressions during the fifties of the last century are derived from 
my mother and her sisters and a very efficient but severe lady 
who ran a school for small boys at which I, in the company of 
most of the youngsters of the district of my own class (for she had 
a widespread vogue), received the foundations of my education. 
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What she would have said of the present theory of never making 
a child do what it dislikes would certainly have been forcible. 
After I was sent to a boarding school in South Devon, in 1860 or 
thereabouts, I also became acquainted with the mothers and 
sisters of several of the day-boys, who were uniformly kind to 
me, and, while insisting upon obedience and respect from their own 
children, never, in my experience, lost their affection. These 
gracious ladies and their daughters of my own generation will 
always remain in my memory as noble examples of womanhood 
—kind and courteous to everyone, but firm and efficient as rulers 
of their homes and children, yet always cheerful and full of 
interest in life. 

I propose, then, to give some account of these women, and I 
have no reason to suppose that they differed in essentials from 
other women of their class of the same period. 

And first let us compare them with the modern girl in relation — 
to physical strength, nerve and grit. 

We are frequently told that the Victorian woman fled from 
mice, screamed at a spider, fainted at the sight of a cut finger, 
and generally behaved like a pampered and neurotic infant. This 
is all moonshine. I do not think that I ever saw a woman faint 
before I came to live in London in 1869, and not often after then. 

My mother (who was born just 100 years ago) married my 
father in 1849, and I was their first child. My earliest recollection 
(about 1855) was that we lived in a large country house on the 
border of Staffordshire and Salop, about four miles from Wolver- 
hampton. This part of the country was hunted by the Albrighton 
Hounds, and both my father and mother were constant and active 
attendants at the meets. She was a tall and commanding woman 
and a bold and skilful rider. In those days women universally 
rode side-saddle with long ‘ riding habits,’ and to take a brook or 
a ‘ bullfinch ’ in that guise was a very different affair from taking 
it riding athwartships. More than once she had bad falls, and I 
remember that on one occasion her boot jammed in the stirrup 
and she was dragged for some distance, but this did not prevent 
her continuing the sport. She also habitually drove a pair of 
spirited horses, a task requiring, I think, more grit and nerve than 
steering a motor car, for each of the horses has its own views, which 
do not always coincide with those of the driver. 

But there is no need to labour this. Have the heroic labours 
of Florence Nightingale in the Crimean War and quiet courage of 
the English women in India during the Mutiny and in countries 
where civilised government had not been established been for- 
gotten ? The modern girl prides herself, and quite rightly, on 
her work in the Great War, but her grandmother or great- 
grandmother did ‘her bit’ as efficiently as her environment 
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permitted in the two very considerable wars of the fifties of the 
last century. And how about the many Victorian ladies who, 
per fas aut nefas, secured for English women the political status 
which they now possess ? Some of their methods may have been 
questionable, but their courage no one can deny. 

It is very generally assumed by modern writers that the early 
Victorian women wore ringlets and giggled shyly when addressed 
by aman. This, again, is purely imaginary. They mostly wore 
their hair at that date in plaits coiled at the back of the head 
and fastened with a comb, which I cannot help thinking was at 
all events as becoming as the coiffures of the shingled maids and 
matrons of to-day. Nor do I ever recollect my mother or her 
sisters, or any of their contemporaries beyond the ‘ flapper’ 
stage, giggling or looking shy. On the contrary, they enjoyed a 
hearty laugh, and a good many of them a contest of wits, with 
any man. I certainly never saw my mother weep but once, 
and that was when—poor soul!—she returned to my chambers 
over fifty years ago from a visit to a Harley Street doctor under 
an unexpected sentence of death; and I think even the most 
stoic of modern girls would forgive that weakness. 

With regard to athletic games, at the date of which I am 
speaking (the fifties and sixties) lawn tennis had not, I believe, 
been invented, or, at all events, was not generally played, and I 
think that croquet and Badminton and a very graceful French 
game called la grace were the only athletic games available for 
women. Most certainly they did not play the rougher games of 
hockey, football, or even cricket. Indeed, the long dress of that 
period would have made it impossible ; and I think that, even if 
public opinion had permitted it, they had too much consideration 
for their appearance to run about in trousers or ‘ shorts ’ looking 
like stumpy, perspiring and unlovely boys. Anyhow, they had 
not the opportunity. As now, so then, they delighted in balls 
and dances. There were, if I remember rightly, three large 
balls at our country town every year—namely, the Bachelors’, 
the Benedicts’ (a fancy dress function), and the Hunt ; and in 
addition many of the upper middle class who had daughters 
gave dances at their own houses. These were not the some- 
what sad-looking affairs that one now sees in hotels and like 
places. The round dances were mostly waltzes and galops 
interspersed with the rather ridiculous polka and schottische. 
But the waltzes and galops were much more strenuous affairs 
than the modern waltz or foxtrot, and I fancy that the modern 
girl would find that they took quite as much out of her as she 
could give without undue fatigue. Nor was sitting out in cosy 
corners tabooed, and many a match was made or initiated at 
these joyous entertainments. 
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I think that face powder was not so extensively used before 


1880 as it is now, and certainly the lipstick or any equivalent . 


was unknown; but we young fellows had seldom reason to 
criticise the beauty of the girls’ complexions, which (at all events 
in the country) were almost always unaided by art. 

My maiden aunts, then girls just out of their teens, were very 
lively young women. They were frequent week-end visitors at 
my parents’ country house along with one or two young fellows 
from the town, and these parties, even now after seventy years, 
remain in my recollection as very pleasant. According to my 
memory there was not only none of that imaginary ‘ stiffness 
and primness’ which the modern writer, both male and female, 
attributes to the Victorian woman, but there was a good deal of 
innocent tomboyism. It is true that there were no battles with 
soda water syphons (which, indeed, did not then exist), or even 
with pillows (which did) ; but I was habitually enlisted by my 
lively aunts to prepare ‘ apple-pie beds ’ and other like traps for 
male guests, and in turn I treacherously assisted the men in 
carrying through penal expeditions against the girls. 

The ‘ grown-ups ’ dined much earlier in those days (six-thirty, 
if I remember rightly), and, of course, I was not permitted to be 
present except on dinner-party nights, when I was allowed at 
dessert, so that I have no very distinct recollection of how they 
passed the evening after dinner. I think, however, from later 
experience, that the elders played whist and the younger ones 
billiards or some game (card or other) of the kind which appealed 
to their age as having more fun and less thought in it, interspersed 
with music. I am quite sure that at that period there was more 
music in the home, and a far greater proportion of people, par- 
ticularly women, who played or sang than is the case now, when 
anything but professional music is practically barred. Whether 
this was better or worse than the modern habit I am not prepared 
to say. Some of the amateur music of that and a later date was, 
no doubt, very often banal in composition and excruciating in 
execution ; but it had at least the advantage of providing family 
amusement for the younger people in the home, and of being free 
from that distressing tremolo by which singers of the present day, 
whether male or female, attempt (at least so I am told) to express 
their soulfulness. However, there was always a class which 
loved music of a character which is still held in esteem in other 
than ultra-modern circles, and Beethoven, Mozart, Mendelssohn, 
Handel, Haydn, Rossini, Verdi, and others of like quality were 
held in high estimation ; and, unless I am much mistaken, the 
Saturday ‘ popular concerts ’ of classical music were a Victorian 
invention. 

These musical diversions were, however, not confined to the 
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house, for some time about 1860 amateur concerts became fashion~- 
able in country society. Whether these would be tolerable to 
present-day taste is, perhaps, more than doubtful, but they were 
certainly extremely popular at the date in question. I remember 
well that the great hall at Wolverhampton was crowded every 
Saturday evening by all classes. The colliers were particularly 
enthusiastic supporters, filling the penny seats without fail, and 
I remember my mother, who was reckoned a kind of prima donna, 
was greatly amused (and I think not a little flattered) by hearing 
on one ‘St. Monday’ a burly miner remark to another in the 
market-place, ‘ See ’er, Bill, with the red cloak. That’s ’er as 
sings so beautiful ; see what they penny concerts ‘as done for 
‘er.’ 

And now a word or two about the artistic culture of the 
Victorian women otherwise than in music. It must be confessed 
that this was the weakest part of early Victorian civilisation, with 
regard, at all events, to domestic art—the art of the house, its 
furniture and decoration. I find it impossible to put Victorian 
architecture and furniture on the same plane with those of the 
eighteenth century. But Victorian houses, if ugly, were at least 
comfortable and homelike, and the workmanship of Victorian 
furniture was well and faithfully carried out in a way which is 
rarely, if ever, found in furniture of the twentieth century. 

It must also be confessed that the so-called artistic amateur 
productions of the Victorian woman were generally bad, with the 
exception of lead-pencil drawings, of which I still have some 
beautiful specimens. I remember that in the early sixties there 
was a craze for what was called ‘ potichomania,’ a dreadful craft 
in which a clear glass vase as a base was converted into fictitious 
porcelain by gluing golden paper Chinese figures (such as dragons 
and the like) inside the vase and then giving the interior two coats 
of thick tinted body colour in oil. Also, later on, there was an 
equally objectionable treatment of photographs, which were 
cemented face downwards on to glass, then made semi-transparent 
with varnish or melted wax, and finally painted at the back in 
colours which showed through the photograph and made it look 
something like a painted underglaze plaque. But I am doubtful 
whether the art of the amateur young lady of the present day is 
much better, or at all events will escape the jeers of her suc- 
cessors, although she has far better opportunity of being properly 
taught. 

Every generation, of course, differs in taste, manners and 
ideals from that which precedes it, and the fashions of to-day 
will no doubt become the laughing-stock of to-morrow. Thus I 
naturally fancy that in the seventies of the last century the taste 
of my generation had to some extent improved both in the 
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decoration of the house and of the person. We no longer loved 
elaborate wall papers and highly coloured hangings. or sham 
stained-glass windows, nor the crinolines of the early Victorian 
women or the peg-top trousers, Dundreary whiskers, and pork-pie 
hats of the men. Yet one has only to look at old photographs 
(for instance of the University crews of 1873 or 1874) to see how 
different they were in outward appearance from their successors 
of 1927. Nearly all younger men then sported mutton-chop or 
straight whiskers and moustaches, and I suppose the girls liked 
it, although those photographs strike one now as almost comic. 
So with the women. The huge crinoline of my infancy had given 
way to tightly-fitting garments, which again later on were 
supplanted by the ‘dress improver’ or modified ‘ bustle,’ all 
of which can be seen in the delightful drawings of the late George 
Du Maurier in the pages of Punch. I doubt not that in another 
quarter of a century drawings of the present fashions, both male 
and female, will seem ridiculous and ugly, not only to the young 
people of that day, but even to the survivors among ourselves, 
and that the fashionable ‘ condemned cell’ style of room with 
whitened walls decorated with two or three etchings will seem 
to be cold, unattractive, and unhomelike. What will succeed it, 
Heaven knows. It is quite likely that it may not be an improve- 
ment. 

But all the above-mentioned changes were merely external. 
The characters and dispositions of the girls of 1875 were much 
the same as those of 1855. Perhaps they were rather freer in 
thought as well as in manners, and I think that they had become 
more addicted to slang and unconventionality and what was then 
called ‘fastness,’ which was however little more than innocent 
. flirtation. 

At all events, a writer (generally reputed to be a woman) of 
the latter date seemed to think so, for she contributed vitriolic 
articles to the Saturday Review on ‘ The Girl of the Period ’ and 
‘The Frisky Matron’ which created quite an excitement in 
female circles at the time, although I am unable to recall exactly 
what particular course of conduct she objected to. 

I think, however, that there have been two legal changes 
which have made a radical alteration in women’s mentality. One 
of these is the ease with which divorce may now be obtained. The 
idea of the serious character of a dissolution of marriage, which 
during the first ten years of my life could only be obtained by a 
private Act of Parliament, has, I think, vanished entirely, and 
I have no doubt that the Victorians would have been genuinely 
shocked at the levity with which divorces are now sought, and 
the facility with which (in many cases collusively) they are 
obtained. Indeed, some post-Victorian (I forget who) has been 
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bold enough to allege that but for the Divorce Court marriage 
would be an act of inconceivable folly. 

Another change was brought about by the Married Women’s 
Property Act, 1882, which destroyed the outrageously unjust 
laws which, in the absence of a settlement, practically handed 
over all a woman’s movable property to her husband and gave 
him the administration, during their joint lives, of her land. I 
think that many married women bitterly and very reasonably 
resented this, and its abolition (while leaving the unfortunate 
husband liable for their torts) has no doubt made them feel freer 
and less economically dependent on men than the women of an 
earlier date. 

And how about ‘ education ’—that sacred word almost as 
comfortable to the modern scribe as ‘ Mesopotamia’ was to the 
traditional old lady ? 

It is, of course, undeniable that the education of the modern 
girl is quite different from that of her Victorian mother. The idea 
of the Victorian girl’s school was not to make the pupil a classical 
scholar or a deep mathematician, still less to make her an inter- 
national forward or half-back. Its object was to beautify her 
body by gymnastic exercises (not rough games) and to cultivate 
her mind with history, geography, English, French, and some- 
times other foreign literature, and to teach the fluent use of at 
least the French language, to impart a gracious and attractive 
manner, and generally to turn her into an agreeable woman of 
the world. I suppose that I shall be considered by many of my 
readers as a senile reactionary if I say deliberately that, while 
the modern school undoubtedly produces a different type of 
culture approximating to the male standard, I do not believe 
that it is materially superior to the Victorian school, and I am 
supported in this view by a letter in the Spectator of March 26 
last from a well-known post-Victorian lady who alleges the 
futility of the present fashionable education. As she puts it, she 
herself spent many fruitless and painful hours struggling with 
Latin and mathematics while all her inclinations were towards 
literature, while cooking and sewing, domestic arts of the utmost 
importance (as she herself asserts), ‘ are very wrongly regarded ’ 
as ‘extras’ at most schools. Even modern languages, she says, 
are inadequately taught, and European history and literature 
practically never touched upon. In writing this I am by no 
means belittling scholarship in women. The creed of Tennyson’s 
‘fat-faced curate Edward Bull’ is certainly not mine, and no 
one enjoys the society of women of real intellectual attainments 
more than I do. But in every generation they, like men of 
intellect, are the exception, and Victorians like Mrs. Browning, 
Mrs. Gaskell, George Eliot, Adelaide Anne Procter, Mrs. Fawcett, 
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Mrs. Garrett Anderson, and others too numerous to mention 
were not behind the more modern female intelligentsia. 

And what of Victorian women of the working class? They 
were, in my recollection, women of fine character and capable 
of the utmost devotion. Many of them were no doubt quite 
illiterate, but so are, curiously enough, many post-Victorian girls 
and women who, having somehow scraped through the council 
schools, have forgotten all they learned there—even how to read, 

In early and mid-Victorian days it was quite usual for servants 
to remain for years in a family. My father’s servants seldom left 
except to be married ; they were regarded as friends of the family, 
and a kindly eye was always kept upon them afterwards. But 
this was before the apostle Marx managed to tickle English ears 
with the new gospel of Envy and Sloth. Now it is notorious that 
this friendly sympathy is rarely found between mistress and maid. 
Whether this is due to faults of our educational system or the 
faults of temper or lack of kindliness on both sides I will not 
venture to say. 

To sum up, I see but little difference between the modern 
young woman and her Victorian predecessor except that to 
innocent feminine vanity (from which no era has been exempt) 
the former has added some mental sex conceit, and not a little 
apparent hardness and worldliness, with a corresponding loss of 
the graciousness and charm which was the chief asset of the 
Victorian lady. Nevertheless, the girls of to-day can be very 
charming and attractive when they like, and I rejoice to think 
that I enjoy the quasi-contemptuous friendship of many of them. 

I suppose that this hardness and worldliness is a tacit compli- 
ment to man and expresses the widespread desire of the younger 
women to ignore sex. But the facts of Nature are against the 
uniformity they desire. Men and women may be ‘ equal’ (what- 
ever that may mean), but equality is not the same as uniformity. 
The two sexes are essentially different, not only physically, but 
in outlook on life; and women who endeavour to imitate the 
appearance and the hardness of men remind me somewhat of that 
curious insect which, outwardly resembling the scorpion, erects 
its tail well over its head in order to complete deception, relying 
upon the fact that it will be taken at its face value although it 
has not been furnished with a sting. 


ARTHUR UNDERHILL. 





THE PRESENT-DAY EDUCATION OF GIRLS 
An INDICTMENT 


No thoughtful person will deny that one of the greatest evils of 
the present age is the tyranny of catchwords and phrases, 

To take an example: the term ‘ progressive’ is now applied 
in a quite meaningless fashion to all those tendencies and move- 
ments which aim at levelling down the natural differences between 
men and women. To maintain that the sexes are almost, if not 
quite, identical in mental and moral attributes, and that they 
should enjoy identical education and pursue identical careers, is 
to be ‘ progressive.’ On the other hand, those who see a profound 
meaning in the eternal polarity of the sexes, and maintain that 
civilisation will be enriched and vitalised through a full cultivation 
of this fruitful diversity, are without further ado stamped as 
‘ reactionaries.’ 

Historically considered, there is no doubt a reason for this 
apparently quite senseless use of labels. In the early stages of 
the Woman’s Movement it was necessary to struggle for woman’s 
right of entry into many professions and occupations from which 
she had hitherto been barred, and accordingly to lay special 
weight on the factors common to men and women. The idea 
of progress thus became associated with an approximation on 
the part of women towards masculine modes of life and thought ; 
and the Woman’s Movement has never really disentangled itself 
from the mentality of these early stages. 

It no doubt appeared to John Stuart Mill and the Victorian 
rationalists, who knew nothing of scientific psychology, that the 
difference between the sexes was purely physical. But since those 
days there has been an immense development of psychology, 
biology and sociology, and many new avenues of thought have 
been opened up. The study of physiological psychology has shown 
that human personality must be looked upon as a single whole, 
that mind and body act and react so intimately that it is practi- 
cally impossible to say where the one begins and the other ends, 
It thus follows that the sex of a given individual must exercise 
a very important influence on all his or her mental attributes. 
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In view of the valuable researches of such students of sex . 
psychology as Stanley Hall (in America), Havelock Ellis (in 
England), and Moll, Freud and others (on the Continent), it is 
puzzling to imagine how anyone can maintain, as do many 
feminists, that sex is a matter of little or no significance in 
education or vocation. Such a statement, for example, as that 
in Women and Economics, by Mrs. C. P. Gilman, ‘ There is no 
female mind. The brain is not an organ of sex,’ now appears 
wholly obsolete. 

The influence of the above indicated Victorian rationalism, 
with its peculiar sexless utilitarian life-outlook, is unfortunately 
still very great. A large proportion of the teachers in our girls’ 
schools and colleges were themselves brought up in its shadow, 
and their whole view of woman’s education and her place in 
society is coloured by preconceptions which date from a bygone 
age. 

The refusal of feminists to accept sex distinction as a basic 
social principle has made it impossible for them to develop any 
positive aims or ideals of their own, since these could only arise 
through a recognition of woman’s specific character. As a result, 
the superior positivity of the male has triumphed. The progress 
of modern feminism has come to mean little more in practice 
than the penetration of women into a man-made social and 
industrial system. To-day it is the woman, with her inborn 


pliability of character, who is busy adapting herself to all sorts 
of masculine careers. The girl of to-day has been hypnotised by 
male influence. Devoid of any philosophy of life of her own, she 
is content to follow where men have gone before. 


After these few words of introduction, let us look a little more 
closely at the problem of sex psychology. 

In a recent lecture to the Ethnological Society, Dr. Bernsid 
Hollander gave a very clear explanation of some of the main 
characteristics of the typical woman, and related these to 
the specific structure of the body, brain, and nervous system. 
Owing to the greater relative importance of the sympathetic 
nervous system in women, and its greater fineness, women are 
more capable than men of experiencing and expressing feelings, 
such as joy, fear, grief, hope, and are more instinctive and 
subjective in all their reactions. Men will never equal women in 
intuition, quick receptivity, adaptability and ‘ emotionality.’ 
On the other hand, the greater stability of the male nervous 
system is the result of a different constitution. Nature knows 
her own job; and if women were in nervous constitution like to 
men they would be unfitted for their racial functions. (Even 
George Eliot, so often quoted by feminists as an example of 
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feminine genius, admitted that she was ‘ wayward, excitable, 
over-emotional and unstable.’) 

Dr. Arabella Kenealy, in her thought-provoking work 
Feminism and Sex Extinction, lays weight upon the basic signifi- 
cance for our civilisation of sex difference. She makes it clear 
that masculinity in girls or women is as much a symptom of 
degeneration as would be femininity in men, and carries with it 
dangers no less serious for the welfare of society. Amongst 
savages on a low level of culture sex differences are not highly 
marked ; they ‘ become ever further intensified and more com- 
plexly defined as development rises in the scale.’ Dr. Kenealy 
explains that, while each parent transmits something of his or 
her sex type to the child, in the normal girl the feminine character- 
istics are dominant and the masculine recessive. Each sex 
contains potentialities of the other. The best men are those 
with a dash of the woman. But should the opposite sex 
characteristics be over-developed, we get degeneracy. The forcing 
of girls along masculine lines may result in serious and lasting 
injury to health. As leading feminine characteristics, Dr. Kenealy 
classes—instinctive qualities, intuitive sensibility, ‘ psychic 
capacity,’ and ‘ delicacy of aptitude’; while men excel in the 
rational qualities, in judgment, analysis and general objectivity. 
Men have more initiative than women and more available energy ; 
but women possess more latent vitality and more endurance. 

In reviewing the opinions of psychologists on the subject of 
feminine character we find remarkably little difference of opinion. 
They are all in agreement with Professor Mébius, who attributed 
to women a superior instinctive power, a closer relationship to 
Nature, and a greater emotional sensibility as compared with 
men. The views of Havelock Ellis are so well known that I need 
not expand them; he emphasises very strongly the depth and 
importance of the psychological sex distinction (along the fore- 
going lines), and, while befriending the emancipation of women, 
severely criticises that section of the feminist movement which 
seeks to minimise the importance of sex in education and life in 
general. Perhaps less known in this country is the work of 
Stanley Hall, who during many years of study collected an 
immense mass of material indicating the vital significance of 
secondary sex characteristics in the educational world, and 
underlining the danger to national health and efficiency which 
must follow from their undervaluation (see Adolescence). 

Space is lacking for a detailed account of the painstaking 
labours of the many German investigators in this field. Drs 
Otto Lippmann examined with extraordinary care the results of 
over 8000 observations made upon schoolchildren in England, 
Germany, Sweden and America. He drew the conclusion that 
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girls excel markedly in ‘ keenness,’ in quickness of apprehension, 
and in patience and docility. They took first place in religious 
subjects, in languages, and in many tests requiring imagination 
and intuition (in all the nationalities alike). Boys showed a clear 
superiority in mathematics, geometry, in the technical sciences, 
in drawing, and in all subjects of a logical nature. (Very interest- 
ing was a test in drawing railway trains: the boys, for the most 
part, drew the technical details accurately ; while the girls paid 
little attention to these, but carefully put in the people travel- 
ling in the carriages ; here we see at an early age the personal 
tendency of the feminine mind and the objective masculine 
tendency.) 

The Dutch psychologist G. Heymans, in his work on the 
Psychology of Woman, sums up the results of a wide series of 
experiments in Holland, England, France, and elsewhere (mostly 
on students). He finds the girls leading in perseverance, industry, 
in a ‘sense for the concrete,’ and above all in ‘ instinctive 
apperception’; while the men excelled in logical sense, in 
initiative, and in the practical application of knowledge. 

The reader will notice that the feminine qualities and character- 
istics suggested above correspond closely with the interpretations 
of womanhood in the works of our great novelists and poets. 
Many interesting illustrations might be taken from Shakespeare, 
Balzac, Goethe, Meredith, or George Eliot. I am not aware that 
any first-class intellect has ever supported the modern feminist 
view of the almost negligible importance of mental sex distinctions, 
(With the possible exception of Mill ; and there are many passages 
in his works which tell against the neuter philosophy of the 
feminists—notably where he lays weight on the significance of 
variety and diversity in human development.) 

Sir Rabindranath Tagore is unquestionably right in looking 
upon the equalitarian movement as the temporary product of a 
materialistic age, unable to perceive the deep spiritual meaning 
of sex polarity : 

If woman’s nature were really the same as that of man it would be a 
superfluity, a mere tautology. . . . If women acquire the view that sex 
difference is only physical, and that mentally and spiritually they are of 
the same nature as men, and if they act on this assumption (thus giving 
life a one-sidedly masculine form), then our civilisation will sooner or 
later sink into utter confusion and chaos [from an article in Die Frau), 

I do not, of course, maintain that the foregoing brief review 
of some of the results of sex psychology gives us a clear-cut 
scheme. There is no such scheme. But if we-should err in 
attempting too sharp a differentiation of the sexes, those err far 
more who believe, with the feminists, that sex distinction can 
safely be ignored in education and occupation. Red may fade 
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imperceptibly into yellow. Nevertheless, there is such a thing 
as red and such a thing as yellow. And, however vague may be 
the borderland of mental and emotional sex distinctions, there 
is a. masculine psychology and there is a feminine psychology, 
and these possess certain fairly well-defined qualities which I 
have sketched above. 

It is very important to emphasise that the outstanding 
feminine characteristics are not empirical. They are not simply 
the qualities that woman happens to have. They are those that 
she must have. 

For untold thousands of years women have developed along 
lines biologically different from those of man’s development ; and 
this history is stamped in woman’s physique and mentality. 
Even if we wished to work against this line of development— 
and why should we ?—it is now too late to do so. It would be 
as impossible to reverse, at this time of day, the qualities that 
woman has acquired in a million or so years as it would be to 
reverse any other product of evolution, such as the shape of the 
human skeleton or the habit of going upon two legs ! 

It is dangerous and unscientific obscurantism to maintain that 
men and women do not differ essentially in their psychological 
structure and hence in their social needs and aptitudes. Such 
an argument places those who use it on the level of the ‘ Kentucky 
die-hards,’ who sought to prohibit the teaching of evolution in 
that State. The wide prevalence of this prejudiced and wholly 
doctrinaire attitude towards the question of sex difference is a 
peril to the cause of education, which is thus placed at the mercy 
of catchwords the very meaning of which has never been defined 
by those who use them. 

The line of social progress consists in duly recognising the 
broad distinction of sex and so moulding the educational system 
that it shall bring to full fruition all the potentialities of human 
bi-polarity. It is my charge against the existing system that it 
tends to obliterate the life-giving difference of sex, that it trains 
girls to imitate and compete with men, rather than to fulfil their 
own natural gifts and to rejoice in all their feminine potentialities, 
welcoming even such limitations as they may impose. 

The utilitarian and unpsychological philosophy which lies 
behind the modern education of girls has caused their teachers 
to forget the great truth that men and women are complementary 
opposites. Each best fulfils itself by developing precisely those 
qualities lacking in the other. Polarity is a law running through 
the universe ; and it is the polarity of sex alone that can enable 
human culture to reach its highest activity and its richest content. 
Sex equality in the cheap sense of the catchword (which ignores 
the spiritual significance of sex difference) is the most reactionary 
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of doctrines, since it seeks to reverse the purpose of evolu- 
tion, working towards a higher and higher differentiation of 
species. 

The entry of women into politics, which I do not seek to 
oppose, loses all its meaning if we conceive of women as being in 
no really vital way different from men. It is just in so far as 
women represent a female element in life, as distinct from the 
male element, that they are able to bring fresh forces to bear 
upon our political life and that their presence in Parliament has 
any purpose at all. (Curiously enough, the argument that women 
should enter politics because they can carry with them a new 
view-point is often used, most illogically, by the very feminists 
who, at other times, deny vigorously that there is any important 
psychological difference between the sexes!) Logically all 
supporters of woman’s suffrage should be opponents of sex 
equality, since the best argument in favour of the suffrage is 
undoubtedly that based upon the importance of sex difference. 

We must endeavour to cleanse our schools and colleges of 
those false modes of thought which cause every attempt to make 
a wise distinction between the sexes to be regarded with suspicion 
as a probable attempt to assert male superiority. There is here 
no question at all of superiority or inferiority. In the light of 
male standards the female sex will certainly seem inferior. In 
the light of female standards the males would seem inferior. 


But if we adopt the comprehensive view-point of biology the 
sexes are seen to be equal in value while differing in function. 
Under the influence of the utilitarian-equalitarian philosophy 
which dominates them, girls’ schools are degenerating into 
adjuncts of the economic machine, turning out yearly so and so 
many thousand potential secretaries, teachers or chemists. 


It is commonly supposed that the new régime has created a 
type of girl much superior in health and capacity to the ‘ fainting 
miss’ of early Victorian or Georgian days. This is a complete 
delusion. The women of the nineteenth and latter eighteenth 
century period were certainly less masculine and less fit for sport 
or business life than the modern girl; but they were extra- 
ordinarily vital and capable in their own sphere of life. In 
maternity they suffered less than the wife of to-day, and were 
better able to nurse their children. We know that they mothered 
a race of great personalities. The woman of to-day will be well 
justified in boasting her superiority when she has given England 
such personalities as Dickens, Thackeray, Browning, Words- 
worth, Rossetti, Gladstone, Stanley, Gordon, Darwin, Spencer, 
George Eliot, the Brontés, Jane Austen, Florence Nightingale, 
Mrs. Fawcett, Mrs. Despard, George Meredith, Swinburne, 
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Shelley, Keats, Walt Whitman, Morris, Thomas Hardy—to pick 
out a few names at random ! 

There is every reason to believe, with Dr. Arabella Kenealy, 
that the efficiency of the modern girl in all sorts of masculine 
occupations and sports has been paid for with a high price. 
Nature has built up the physique and nervous system of woman 
with a view, primarily, to her racial functions, which require a 
large potential energy ; and when girls are unduly ‘ forced,’ or 
when they develop a masculine robustness of muscle (unnecessary 
for women), much of the nervous force which should remain 
stored up for future racial uses is either used up or deflected into 
other channels. In Feminism and Sex Extinction we read : 


Just at the age when Nature locks the door upon her constitutional 

resources for the purpose of evolving these to higher organisation, the 
schools and industries do a strenuous best to keep the door forcibly open, 
and to wrest the resources from the storehouse of potential . . . the 
natural languors and disabilities of the girl’s adolescent phase are vigorously 
combated. 
In consequence of this mistaken type of education, the finer and 
softer attributes of womanhood, which are as indispensable to 
the race as they are superfluous to the machine of industry, often 
fail of fruition. We get ‘ Amazons of the hockey, football, tennis 
or hunting-fields, only just distinguishable in general character- 
istics from the male’; and later in life these types often pay 
severely for their unnatural development. Dr. Kenealy points 
out (p. 120) that when adolescent girls are ‘ strained by athletics, 
by over-culture or industrial exhaustion, the vital resources are 
so diverted from the evolution of function as to cause incapacita- 
tion in them, partial or complete, for wifehood, and for the 
bearing of sound and fine offspring.’ On p. 135 she quotes a 
well-known American gynecologist, Dr. Gaillard Thomas, who 
estimated, some years ago, that ‘only about 4 per cent. of 
American women proper were physiologically fitted to become 
wives and mothers.’ Professor Stanley Hall also published a 
large mass of statistics (see Adolescence) showing the positively 
alarming unfitness of the Anglo-Saxon woman for maternity ; 
and he attributed this very serious state of things largely to the 
failure of present-day educators to pay sufficient attention to 
the vital difference of the sexes. Another well-known authority, 
the late Professor G. J. Engelmann, who possessed an exception- 
ally wide experience in America, wrote: ‘It appears to be a 
fact that women who develop their muscular system highly 
suffer exceptionally in child-birth ’ (quoted from Weib und Mann, 
by Dr. Heilbronn). 

No one will dispute the right of the most distinguished of 
English writers on sex subjects, Havelock Ellis, to express a 
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weighty opinion on this matter. We find him throwing all his 
authority against the masculinisation prevalent in our schools. 
If space permitted I would. quote him at length; but I am 
compelled to limit myself to a couple of passages, both from Sex 
in Relation to Society (Chapter II.) : 


A proper recognition of the special nature of woman. of her peculiar 
needs and her dignity, has a significance beyond its importance in health 
and hygiene. The traditions and training to which she is subjected in 
this matter have a subtle and far-reaching significance according as they 
are good or evil. If she is taught, implicitly or explicitly, contempt for 
the characteristics of her own sex, she naturally develops masculine ideals 
which may permanently discolour her vision of life and distort her practical 
activities. . .. 

I have noticed that women who have lived a very robust and athletic 
outdoor life . . . sometimes, in confinement, have very seriously difficult 
times, imperilling the life of the child. 


He speaks, further, of the ‘ extreme frequency ’ of sexual arrest 
and nervous breakdown amongst oversttained adolescent girls ; 
and, while referring to swimming and dancing as excellent 
recreations for girls, is very severe in his condemnation of boyish 
sports: even violent tennis-playing or cycling is dubious, and 
games such as hockey or football are dangerous to the welfare 
of growing girls. 

Mr. A. M. Ludovici (see Woman: a Vindication) emphasises 
the same point of view : 


Genuine and gentle reverence for the body, particularly for the young 
female body, is startlingly rare in England ...; frequently owing to 
a deliberate refusal to recognise the needs and fragility of an equipment 
that is vital, elaborate and easily disordered, girls are as much as possible 
handled and treated as if they were boys of their own age. 


Feminists will boggle at the term ‘ fragility.’ But those very 
qualities in which women are so much superior to men are the 
accompaniments of a nervous organisation more responsive and 
more susceptible to disorder than that of the average man. A 
girl who is as hardy as a boy is most likely suffering from some 
nervous disturbance that has blunted her natural fineness. 
When once we have confused our values to the point of judging 
a girl’s qualities by boyish standards we have departed from 
every sound principle that can guide our educational practice. 
In England we possess, in the great boys’ schools, what is (in 
spite of all defects) probably the finest system for the training 
of men in manly qualities that the world knows; it is all the 
more pity that we have so signally failed to evolve a corresponding 
organisation for the rearing of womanly women. 


1 It would take me too far afield if I were to elaborate the plain connexion 
between the above described state of things and the deplorable condition of our 
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Dr. J. W. Harms, who has made a special study of the problem 
of adolescence in its relation to the internal secretions (the 
ductless glands), comes to the conclusion (in which he is supported 
by other students in the same field) that the conditions of growth 
for boys and girls are so widely different that we should remodel 
the educational system in order to bring it into line with our 
psychological knowledge. Girls should certainly not be prepared 
for the same examinations as boys, since this involves a forcing 
of the female nervous system at the wrong time (‘ It is monstrous 
that girls should be thrust into the masculine educational 
scheme ...; there are deep-going mental differences’). We 
must not forget, he says, that the existing system of higher 
education, with all its examinations, etc., was evolved to suit 
boyish needs and periods of growth, and is totally unsuited to 
girls. In the interests of national health and of the happiness 
and well-being of the female half of the population, he considers 
it ‘ urgently necessary’ to set up.a system of girls’ education 
(including special universities for women only) adapted to the 
specific psychology of women. 

Amongst other doctors who have studied the education of 
girls are Stratz (Amsterdam), Menge (Heidelberg), and Sellheim 
(Tiibingen) ; and we find that they agree on the following points : 
that girls should have a very thorough general education, in- 
cluding domestic science and the care of children, lasting till 
the nineteenth year, by which time the nervous system will 
have become stable ; that no intense specialisation or preparation 
for difficult examinations should be allowed before this age ; that 
technical schools for further training should be specially graded ; 
and that only such girls should take up academic work as are 
thoroughly fitted for it in mind and body. They lay weight on 
the fact that no people can be vigorous and productive which 
allows its girls to be educated in such a manner as to injure their 
functional potentialities. 


The ego-centric, materialistic, unpsychological and un- 
biological mode of thought which now sets the tone in our girls’ 


national health. In France it has been shown that districts in which breast- 
feeding is the rule yield a proportion of first-class recruits double that found in 
districts where it is neglected. In many parts of England barely one-third of the 
adult manhood is in normal physical health. Sir Auckland Geddes described 
the Army reports as to health as ‘appalling.’ The British Medical. Journal 
speaks of ‘ a mass of physical inefficiency.’ In Devon, which is certainly not the 
worst part of England, the medical inspector for the county refers to a ‘ steady 
and progressive decline in the general physique of the children.’ He puts this 
down to bad housing, bad feeding and bad breeding (low fertility of the best 
stocks). To fight against these gigantic evils is woman’s true task. But for this 
purpose we need women who are home- and race-builders by nature and by 
training. 
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schools and colleges is firmly entrenched, and those who are 
fighting against it have a hard struggle before them. 

They must aim at nothing less than a re-orientation of the 
whole system. It must be placed upon a sound socio-centric 
basis, relating the growing girl from the beginning to the life of 
the community and to her own racial tasks. The new philosophy 
of education must take fully into account the facts of biology and 
do adequate justice to the deep social significance of the psycho- 
logical differences between the sexes. 

The existing system is profoundly dysgenic. It might almost 
have been invented with the object of accelerating the deteriora- 
tion of the race. The girls with the best abilities and the richest 
store of hereditary qualities are picked out for higher education, 
and go on to the universities and technical schools, where a large 
proportion break down in health. Two-thirds of those who survive 
pass into celibate careers, and their valuable racial characteristics 
perish with them. True, some marry on the way; but these, 
often weakened in health and mentally alienated from domestic 
ideals, produce very few children, and often cannot feed these 
few. It has been shown that every 100 girls entering into technical 
and academic careers produce some 50 to 60 children (this is 
less than one-fifth of the proportion needful to secure survival 
of the racial characteristics of the mother). I submit that this 
is a state of things which a nation conscious of a purpose and a 
future simply cannot afford to tolerate. It is more than time for 
an energetic attack upon the entire system. 

The girls’ school must cease to aim at turning out women 
whose first aim in life is economic independence. The school must 
relate itself to the life of the race. The nation has a right to demand 
from the schools which it supports women who shall be fitted in 
every respect to carry on the cultural and biological tasks of the 
nation.? 

We must begin by breaking down the tyranny of cheap 
phrases. The phrase ‘ sex equality ’ is utterly meaningless unless 
it be accurately defined. To secure absolute equality it would 

be necessary, not only for women to have the right of entry into 
masculine pursuits, but conversely for men to enter into feminine 


2 Some readers may urge that it is essential to train girls solely for careers in 
these days of poor marriage opportunities. We find ourselves here in a vicious 
circle. It is precisely the entry of so many girls into the labour market which 
more than anything else destroys the marriage chance of girls. The natural 
excess of women over men is very small, barely 10 per cent. As far as nature 
is concerned 90 per cent. of girls could marry. But we have set up an 
educational system which plays straight into the hands of home-destroying com- 
petitive industrialism, with the result that in the more educated classes barely 
4° per cent. of the girls marry, while nearly half the men of this class under 
forty years of age are unmarried. 
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pursuits, of which the most important is maternity. Since this 
is impossible, it is clear that full equality of the sexes is impossible, 
too; and we must content ourselves with justly balancing the 
different functions of the two sexes, so that woman’s work shall 
be in every respect classed as of equal value, morally and financially, 
with man’s work. We must combat in every way the idea, so 
deeply ingrained in the mind of the modern girl, that she can 
demonstrate her equality only by copying everything done by 
men—an idea which is rooted in an ‘ inferiority complex ’ (itself 
derived from the over-valuation in current thought of the 
mechanical, rational, one-sidedly masculine aspect of life). 

What England needs to-day is a great revival of feminism— 
in the original and proper sense of the term. On every side we 
see statues of generals, politicians, discoverers, erected to do 
honour to the masculine side of life. I should like to see statues 
of women—not of women who have done something which a man 
might also have done, but of women who have excelled in their 
own specific tasks. Let us have a statue of Mrs. Jones, of Camber- 
well, who was left a widow with six children and brought them 
all up to lead useful lives, single-handedly. She did more than 
most generals! Or why not a monument to Miss Robinson, of 
Ealing, who worked hard for twenty years nursing an invalid 
father ? She well deserves it. Or if on the north side of a square 
we have a statue of a famous statesman, why not, on the south 
side, have a memorial to his mother, to whom he very probably 
owed much of his success? In modern England we are suffering 
heavily from the fact that public opinion underrates the value of 
woman’s work in the home : this, perhaps even more than material 
factors, has helped to break down family life. Spirited girls feel 
that they will not work where their efforts meet with no proper 
appreciation. 

Is there any hope that the educators of the young womanhood 
of to-day will break away from the tyranny of empty phrases and 
the stale philosophy of the last century in order to play their part 


in such a revival ? 
MEyYRICK BooTtu. 
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THE FOLKLORE OF EDINBURGH 


II 


Passing from Myth to Legend, we enter a somewhat different 
sphere, and perhaps encounter a separate layer of racial tradition, 
for while the myths of Edinburgh seem to be of mingled racial 
provenance, its early legends are almost exclusively Celtic, 
although its later marchen certainly exhibit other influences. The 
legend which details the circumstances of the founding of Holy- 
rood Abbey and the miraculous intervention whereby King 
David I. was saved from the horns of an infuriated hart displays 
every sign of deliberate manufacture, yet is replete with the spirit 
of popular folklore. But whether it had its origin in the minds 
of priests or people it is now impossible to say. It is not to be 
found in the Chronicle of Holyrood, which was written within the 
abbey walls, and which closes its record some thirty-five years 
after the date of the alleged miraculous occurrence. The tale 
is first encountered in the pages of Bellenden’s translation of 
Boece’s history, published in 1535, as an interpolation, and the 
abbey seal first bears a stag’s head in the reign of James I. of 
Scotland. 

The tradition affirms that David, hunting in the forest of 
Drumselch, which then surrounded the medieval burgh, and 
which seems to have been the last vestige of the ancient Cale- 
donian forest, had broken the sanctity of the day of the Holy 
Rood, the feast of the Exaltation of the Cross (September 14). 
Separated from his companions, he espied a great hart with 
branching tines and gave chase. But the deer turned, lowered its 
mighty antlers, and charged him. Horse and man went down 
before its onset, and as the king fell he commended himself to the 
heavenly mercy. Suddenly he found a crucifix in his right hand, 
and the deer, terrified by the light which shone from the celestial 
symbol, fled in the direction of the ‘ Rude Well,’ where it vanished. 
The site of this well is now lost, but is indicated on a map of 
Edinburgh dated 1817 as ‘St. David’s Well.’ This seems to 
signify that the animal was a pagan spirit resident in the well— 
the deer in all mythologies has a close connexion with pools and 
springs—which had sought to take advantage of the king’s 
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neglect of the holy day. Demons and enchantresses who assume 
the cervine shape are commonly to be encountered in Celtic 
legend, as, for example, in The Lay of Gugemar, a Breton story of 
the Arthurian cycle in which the hero wounds a fairy deer which 
lays him under a spell. David, the legend concludes, founded the 
Abbey of Holyrood in gratitude for his miraculous rescue, and 
deposited therein the crucifix which had been the means of saving 
his life. 

It is impossible in an article of this scope to deal adequately 
with the very considerable mass of legendary material relating to 
the cycle of King Arthur, which is so definitely associated with 
Edinburgh, and which reveals itself in place-names as well as in 
tradition. That Edinburgh was at an early period inhabited by 
people of Brythonic stock speaking a ‘ P Celtic’ or ‘ Welsh’ 
dialect, and that it had cultural and other relationships with the 
British kingdom of Strathclyde, admits of no doubt. The dis- 
trict of which it was the nucleus was known in the sixth century 
as Manaw of the Gododin—that is, the settlement of the Gododin 
or Otadini tribe, who had formerly worshipped the British god 
Manawyddan, and in the epic poem of the Welsh bard Aneurin it is 
alluded to as Dinas Eiddyn. German scholarship has associated 
the site of Edinburgh with the Grail legend and its holy mount of 
Montsalvat, and the claim of the locality to be the actual centre 
from which the Arthurian myth emanated has been warmly dis- 
cussed. In reality it seems to have been a kind of debatable 
land between Cymri, Pict, and Saxon during the sixth century ; 
but be that as it may, all that it is necessary to discuss here is 
the place-name ‘ Arthur’s Seat.’ I can discover no folklore 
sanction for the name save the remark made to Sir Daniel Wilson 
by Sir J. Y. Simpson’s butler that ‘ Arthur and the auld Picts 
are sleeping beneath the hill.’ This is sufficiently slender, but 
reveals an undoubted traditional horizon, as it is most unlikely 
that the man would have of himself invented such a legend. A 
similar story is told of Eildon Hill, however, and is reminiscent 
of the legend of Barbarossa’s slumber in the depths of the 
Greifenhorn. 

The Scottish connexion of Arthur is to some extent streng- 
thened by his identification with Airem, a hero of Gaelic romance, 
and, as Rhys indicated, the names Airem and Arthur certainly 
proceed from a common verbal root. Professor Lloyd, the 
eminent Welsh historian, also inclines to the belief that Arthur’s 
associations were Caledonian rather than Welsh. ‘ Wales,’ he 
says, “was not the theatre of his deeds of prowess. So far as 
the localities of his many battles can be fixed they belong to 
the north, and thus lend support to the theory of a northern 
Arthur.’ 
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Other of the Arthurian personages seem also to be associated 
with Caledonian soil. Thus Lot, who appears to have been the 
same as the Brythonic god Llud, or Lud, from whom Ludgate 
Hill in London takes its name, was the mythical King of Lothian, 
having his headquarters at Traprain Law, now unveiled as a 
site of ancient British culture, and the find-spot of a large 
hoard of early silver plate. He was associated with Glasgow as 
the grandfather of its saint, St. Kentigern. And Merlin, the 
Druidic companion of Arthur, is frequently alluded to in Arthurian 
story and Welsh bardic literature as ‘ Merlin Caledonius.’ It 
seems, therefore, not improbable that the mount called by 
Arthur’s name at Edinburgh had formerly a close connexion 
with his myth, and that it was a centre of the Druidic faith we 
shall see. 

There is a possibility, too, that the name ‘ Arthur’ in its con- 
nexion with Arthur’s Seat may refer to the Brythonic hero in his 
later character of a giant, for just as gods are frequently degraded 
into heroes or mere enchanters, so heroes in popular story may 
develop into giants. Thus in some parts of the south of Scotland 
certain hills are associated with William Wallace, the hero of Scot- 
tish emancipation, who by the people in their vicinity is regarded 
as having been a giant. A portion of the mountain between Salis- 
bury Crags and the peak of Arthur’s Seat is known as Samson’s 
Ribs, and another part of it, towards the north-east, as Samson’s 
Grave. The name Samson would seem to be a medieval and 
ecclesiastical rendering for that of one of the race of giants in 
which these islands were so prolific. Did the legend of Arthur 
and that of this giant become fused, and is ‘ Samson’ only the 
early Arthur in terms of medieval legend? There are several 
sites in Britain where Arthur is locally regarded as of giant race, 
and in any conclusion regarding the folklore of Arthur’s Seat 
such a possibility should be borne in mind. 

The legends relating to the patron saints of Edinburgh, St. 
Giles and St. Bernard, are only of slight local interest. St. Giles, 
if he ever existed, never trod Scottish ground. Probably the 
name of the saint was bestowed upon Edinburgh’s first parish 
church by some member of the Frankish monastery of which St. 
Giles had been the original abbot. The deer shown in the city 
arms is associated with him, and, says tradition, he was wounded 
in its stead whilst Wamba, the Frankish king, was pursuing it, an 
occurrence which brought him to the notice of that monarch. 
St. Bernard’s Well, in the Stockbridge district of Edinburgh, and 
situated in the Dean Valley, perhaps the most beautiful and 
romantic civic area in Britain, was in Sir Walter Scott’s time a 
‘spaw,’ where drouthy advocates assembled of a morning to 
purge their mouths from the staleness of last night’s claret. Toa 
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cave in the vicinity came St. Bernard of Clairvaux, bent on 
preaching the sacred crusade. The cavern was filled in by the 
building of the retaining wall of Randolph Crescent. From this 
hermitage the saint observed that flocks of birds frequented an 
adjacent spring and that these appeared the sprightlier after 
drinking its waters. He followed their example with benefit 
to himself, and-drew the attention of the inhabitants to the 
medicinal virtues of the fountain. The legend is given in the 
Acta Sanctorum, and appears to be of venerable age. The 
healing fountain indicated by birds and beasts has numerous 
analogies from China to Peru. 

That the Calton Hill, not much more than 100 yards from the 
General Post Office, was once the resort of a cult which believed 
itself in touch with the elfin realm so lately as the year 1670 or 
thereabouts, might seem incredible, were it not vouched for by 
Captain George Burton, an Englishman, who visited the city 
about that period, and who communicated certain information 
regarding it to Richard Bovet, the author of Pandemonium, or the 
Devil’s Cloister, published in 1684. Shortly before the Great War 
a zealous guardian of public morality described this mount of 
many monuments as ‘a vestibule of hell.’ But nothing is new 
under the sun, and he had been forestalled by at least 230 years. 

Burton, taking his ease at his inn at Leith, had his attention 
drawn to a strange boy about ten years of age, who was intro- 
duced into the common-room by his hostess. The lad enter- 
tained the company by telling them that every Thursday a band 
of revellers assembled beneath the Calton Hill, where they danced 
and regaled themselves with choice viands, he himself acting as 
drummer to the party. He suddenly broke off his narrative, 
saying that he was due to be present at such a festivity that 
night, and left the room. Burton, greatly interested, followed 
him, and says that the ‘Fairy Boy of Leith’ was ‘set upon in 
the street ’ and carried off swiftly into the darkness. 

This story bears a close resemblance to the general circum- 
stances of what is known of the cult of witchcraft, so common in 
Scotland at that period. Witchcraft, it is now recognised by 
students of folklore, was no mere phantasy of diseased mentalities, 
but a definite cult having a well-defined ritual of its own, the last 
survival of a very ancient folk religion connected with the rites 
of fertility This especial story is valuable in that it identifies 
this cult in some measure with the popular notions concerning 
the subterranean Kingdom of Faerie, and therefore constitutes a 
notable link between the popular conceptions of witchcraft and 
elfdom. It seems probable, moreover, that the Calton Hill 
(choille dun, or ‘ wooded hill’), more anciently known as the Dow 
or Dhu Craig (the Black Height), was in early times a hill fort or 
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other human dwelling, which at a later period came to be regarded 
as an abode of the sidhe, or fairy folk. Such a tradition would 
naturally be seized upon by the adherents of the witch-cult as 
affording sanction for the use of the site in connexion with the 
amorous revels which are known to have been associated with 
their ritual, and the hill would thus acquire that tradition as a 
somewhat disreputable nocturnal locality which seems to have 
haunted it until quite recent times. 

If it seems strange at first to discern the legend of Faust 
buried among the wynds of Leith, the port of Edinburgh, it is 
necessary to recall the former intimate association of the locality 
with the Hanse Towns of Germany and the Low Countries. The 
story of The Warlock Laird reproduces almost exactly the details 
of the German medieval legend, with the exception that the 
gracious figure of Marguerite is not to be encountered in its 
gloomy narrative. The Warlock Laird, we are told, dwelt in 
that part of old Leith known as the Lees, the site of which is now 
covered by the Kirkgate, but the period of his residence there is 
uncertain, although by internal evidence it may be fixed at some 
time early in the eighteenth century. His habitation was an 
ancient house to which was attached a tall, circular tower, graced 
with curious little turrets, and lit by narrow, old-world casements. 
Anthony Gordon, our local Faust, arrived in Leith after serving 
for many years at sea, and, finding employment in a cooperage, 
rented the mysterious old dwelling in the Lees very cheaply, 
living there alone. He took an occasional holiday, from which he 
invariably returned with a well-filled purse. This naturally 
aroused suspicion, and on one of these trips he was followed by a 
curious neighbour disguised as a woman, who tracked him to 
Kirkcaldy, whence he rowed down the Firth in a ferryman’s boat, 
attended by a single companion. His acquaintance chartered.a 
similar vessel and followed him. The holiday-maker and his 
pursuer eventually arrived off Dirleton, near North Berwick, 
where Gordon was seen to steer his craft to the rocky islet opposite 
that village known as the Lamb. On this he landed, and the 
Leith man, gazing ahead, thought he could discern two gigantic 
figures moving to and fro upon the island engaged in digging. 
But the boatman who rowed the amateur detective grew nervous 
and insisted on returning to the Fife shore. 

Gordon returned as usual, and this time startled the neigh- 
bourhood by purchasing the entire buildings on one side of the 
North Wynd. But when his tenants came to pay their rents, 
they found him closely attended by a tall dark man of authori- 
tative mien, who seemed to control his every movement, and who 
forced his callers to cut capers of the most fantastic kind. On the 
next occasion when they came to pay their dues a dreadful 
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hubbub sounded in the passage outside, and Gordon rushed into 
the room, piteously imploring their assistance. Too late, how- 
ever, for his dread companion was at his heels, and, with loud 
cries for aid, the doomed wretch was dragged from the room. A 
terrible detonation shook the house to its foundations, and the 
tower with which it was connected fell into ruins, from which a 
strong sulphurous odour arose. . Never again was Anthony 
Gordon seen of mortal man. 

The manner in which the legend ends bears a strong resem- 
blance to at least one version of the Faust story—that given by 
Wierus or Wier, the great demonologist, who in his De praestigits 
daemonum (Basel, 1563) tells how Faust was found with his neck 
wrung after his dwelling had been shaken by a terrific din. Some 
students who occupied a chamber in the neighbourhood said that 
between twelve and one o’clock at night there blew a mighty 
storm of wind against the house as though it would have shaken 
the foundations out of their place. The students, alarmed, 
leapt from their beds, and then they became aware of a hissing 
in the hall as of thousands of snakes and adders. With that the 
hall door flew open, and Dr. Faustus rushed out crying ‘ murder, 
murder’; but after a little they heard him no more. Next day 
they found his mangled remains in the hall. There can be very 
little doubt that the Leith legend was based, in part at least, 
upon the German. The story of Faust was commonly known 
in Britain by the end of the sixteenth century, and so had plenty 
of time to take on local colour and evolve under local superstition 
into the shape in which it is here given. 

But the tale has other than a mere traditional interest, for it 
seems to the writer to have given Robert Louis Stevenson 
the basis for his ‘ Legend of Tod Lapraik’ in Catriona, some 
of the details of which bear a strong resemblance to certain 
passages in The Warlock Laird. 

Less tragic, but still vivid with the unfailing colours of 
legend and of real mythical importance, is the romantic story of 
The Flower of Leith. The ancient feudal superiors of the town 
were the Logans of Restalrig, whose residence was the moated 
Castle of Lochend, the site of which is now occupied by an old 
but substantial dwelling-house. They exercised a tyrannical 
sway over the burghers of the port, and at the end of the sixteenth 
century the race was represented by a nobleman who regarded 
the inhabitants of Leith as fair game for spoliation. The chief 
instrument of his exactions was a certain Ludovic Wilson, a man 
of giant height, whose savage and remorseless character made him 
the terror of the neighbourhood. 

In the year 1599 there resided in Leith a merchant of sub- 
stance and repute named John Balfour, whose only daughter 
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Lucy, because of her exceptional beauty and charm, was known 
as ‘ the Flower of Leith.’ One moonless night she was abducted 
by Logan’s gigantic retainer, whose master’s reputation was such 
that he was at once suspected as the originator of the affair. 
But, as everyone feared him, few were found who dared accuse 
him openly. Lucy’s brothers, however, were not to be trifled 
with, and, collecting a band of young men of their own age, they 
proceeded to Lochend Castle for the purpose of demanding an 
explanation from its lord, who treated them with contumely. 

Time passed, and Logan fell upon evil days. He was accused 
of being an accessory to the Gowrie conspiracy, and was forced to 
seek concealment. In his absence the people of Restalrig and 
Leith began to make matters unpleasant for his retainers. Pressed 
by hunger, Ludovic Wilson and three of his companions came to 
Leith with the object of obtaining supplies. They were returning 
to Lochend, when they were confronted on the Links by the 
brothers Balfour and their friends. A fierce combat ensued, 
and, though several of the townsmen were killed, the giant and 
his three comrades were overpowered and slain. A great crowd 
collected on the spot to exult over the downfall of the monster 
who had so long harried and tormented them, and it was agreed 
that he should be buried where he had fallen. 

A huge grave was dug, and into this the bodies of the giant 
and his friends were cast. The crowd, not content with this, 
dug out the earth in front of what is now Vanburgh Street, and 
piled it on the top of the grave, either for the purpose of marking 
the spot or in accordance with ancient tradition to make sure 
that the spirit of the dreaded giant would not ‘ walk.’ For many 
years after this occurrence the place was known as ‘ the Giant’s 
Grave,’ but in course of time the name became corrupted into 
“the Giant’s Brae.’ Lucy Balfour was discovered unharmed in a 
chamber in Fast Castle, another residence of the Logans of 
Restalrig. 

Not long ago a farm hand whom I met on the road near 
Lochend Castle pointed out the adjacent and solitary tomb 
of a well-known Edinburgh bookman and antiquary, whose 
library was recently disposed of at a London sale for over half a 
million, as ‘the Giant’s Grave.’ The mausoleum in question, 
which was built a generation ago, stands near the car-line, and 
is conspicuous for its gorgeous bas-reliefs of the destruction of 
Pharaoh and his host in the Red Sea and the triumph of the 
Israelites. In such a manner do local traditions become con- 
fused with the sites connected with later unusual circumstances. 
But the legend of the Flower of Leith is easily recognisable in 
Cymric myth. Indeed ‘ Ludovic,’ the name of the Restalrig 
giant, seems rather obviously to identify him with Lud, or Llud, 
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the Sun god, or Lot, the tutelary deity of Lothian, later regarded 
asagiant. The maiden whom he abducts is known locally as ‘ the 
Flower,’ and this at once identifies her with that Blodeuwedd, or 
‘ Flower Face,’ who in Celtic myth was the wife manufactured 
for Lud out of flowers by Math and Gwydion. The derivation 
seems plain enough, and in all probability ‘ the Giant’s Grave’ 
marks the spot of one of the traditional burial places of Lud or 
Lot. 

The balm well of St. Katherine, near Liberton, a well into 
which a deposit of petroleum and bitumen constantly flows, 
possesses a saintly legend of its own. The surface is perennially 
coated with an oily black substance, and this gave rise to the 
belief that its waters were a sovereign cure for cutaneous diseases. 
The story tells how the pious St. Katherine was requested by 
St. Margaret, Queen of Malcolm Canmore, to procure for her some 
holy oil from Mount Sinai. On her return journey from the 
Holy Land she stopped to rest herself by the Liberton pool, 
and inadvertently dropped some of the precious oil into its 
depths. From that moment the supply of oil in the fountain has 
never ceased. Unfortunately for this story, although vouched 
for by Hector Boece, none of the five St. Katherines in the Roman 
Calendar was contemporary with St. Margaret. It is most prob- 
able that the proximity of the convent of St. Katherine of Sienna 
to the well caused her name to be applied to it, and a medieval 
lack of chronology would accomplish the rest. James VI. 
ordered it to be walled round in 1617 for its better preservation, 
but in 1650 Cromwell’s troopers almost totally destroyed the 
guarding cincture. Near the well a chapel dedicated to St. 
Margaret was erected, and it is traditionally asserted that in this 
edifice the bones of St. Katherine, who conferred on the well its 
miraculous flow of oil, were laid. The place where she rests is 
still pointed out, but the chapel has long since been removed. 
The legend was obviously created to account for the association 
of the well with the saintly name of the patron of the neighbouring 
shrine. 

Edinburgh has also her own Dick Whittington—with a 
difference—who went to Morocco, and made his fortune, but 
returned with sentiments to his native town very different from 
those of his London exemplar. In the reign of Charles I. the 
Provost of Edinburgh had made himself obnoxious to the city 
mob, formerly the most violent in Europe, who set his house on 
fire. The ringleader was a certain Andrew Gray, a man of 
influential family, who was condemned to death. But he con- 
trived to escape. Time passed, the days of the Civil War arrived, 
and with them a terrible pestilence. One day a large armed 
vessel of foreign appearance entered the firth, and was recognised 
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as an Algerian pirate. Her crew came ashore, headed by Gray, 
now a captain in the service of the Corsairs, who demanded a 
large ransom from the city. But when the provost acquainted 
him with the plight of the community, and informed them that 
his daughter lay at the point of death, Gray, who had evidently 
acquired some knowledge of physic during his term of exile, 
offered to cure her, admitting at the same time that he had 
returned to Edinburgh for the purpose of avenging himself upon 
those who had injured him in the past. In the end he restored 
the maiden to health and married her, ultimately settling down 
in the city and building the large tenement in the Canongate 
afterwards known as Morocco Land, and embellished with the 
carven head of a Moor. Scores of such stories exist in medizval . 
romances, and we find a very characteristic one introduced in 
Thomas Heywood’s play The Fair Maid of the West, first staged 
in 1617. It is impossible to verify this most interesting tradition, 
and the civic records appear to present not the slightest trace of 
it, so one must reluctantly conclude that it partakes more of the 
nature of a myth than of legend proper. 

At the same time, Robert Chambers supplies a variant of it 
to the effect that a young woman belonging to Edinburgh, 
having been captured at sea by an African rover, was sold to the 
Emperor of Morocco, whose favourite wife she became, and it 
was the brother of this ‘empress ’ who had grown rich in Africa 
who built Morocco Land. In his Picture of Scotland Chambers 
says that at a place known as Mill of Steps, in Perthshire, dwelt 
an old woman who claimed to be the mother of the Empress of 
Morocco alluded to, who had kept up a correspondence with her 
Scottish relatives. Her sons applied for British aid to assist them 
_ in asserting their rights to the throne of their father on the plea 
that they were of British descent, and an expedition was actually 
fitted out at Gibraltar in accordance with their request, when 
news arrived that the two young men had been assassinated. It 
may be that this accounts for the legend of Morocco Land, and 
that the tenement was built by the brother of the Algerian 
empress, but the events described by Chambers are distant from 
those of the older legend by at least 150 years. 

In the sphere of pure folklore—that is, of beliefs the remnants 
of which have still a popular sanction—the King’s Park appears 
as a nucleus of many of the traditions associated with Edinburgh. 
Around the lion-like mass of Arthur’s Seat the fogs of legend 
cluster thick as cloud. That the hill was at one time the home 
of prehistoric man seems undoubted. In 1839 Dunsappie Loch, 
a lakelet on its eastern shoulder, was drained, and such a treasure 
of bronze armour was recovered from its waters as made it clear 
to investigators that a workshop for the manufacture of bronze 
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tools and weapons must have existed on the hill. That it was 
permanently occupied, as were Traprain Law and the Castle 
Rock, is proved by the still visible ridges on its slope, as viewed 
from the east, the vestiges of irrigation terraces for the growth of 
barley in the soft hill soil. 

That the site was anciently one of great sanctity is proved by 
its former association with the Celtic ceremony of Bealltain or 
Beltane, the vestiges of which still survive locally. There is good 
evidence that the ancient Celtic church confounded, or deliberately 
fused, this festival with that of the Rood, which celebrated the 
discovery of the true Cross by the Empress Helena. There seem 
to have been only two Rood churches in Scotland, those of 
Holyrood and Peebles, both of which were built on sites where 
the festival of Bealltain, or May Day, had been celebrated 
formerly. The ritual of the feast seems to have consisted, in 
later days at least, in the baking of a custard cake, which was 
offered to beasts of prey as an inducement to spare the flocks and 
herds, and one of its especial rites seems to have been the washing 
of the face in dew, an ancient Druidic custom. This latter rite is 
still respected in Edinburgh, and on May Day many young 
women piously repair to Arthur’s Seat to renew their good looks 
for the year by bathing the face in early morning dew. Indeed, it 
seems to be one of the few spots remaining in Britain definitely 
associated with the rite. 

The Well of St. Anthony, near the ruined chapel of the saint, 
on the north-east slope of Arthur’s Seat, was formerly a place of 
pagan rites, the partial observance of which only recently died 
out. Thirty years ago an Edinburgh antiquary, Mr. J. R. 
Walker, observed three women dip a bandage in the water and 
wrap it round the eyes of a child, evidently with the intention of 
restoring its sight. There also remains in the King’s Park hard 
by a great inclined stone, down which, as in other Celtic localities, 
women desirous of issue were wont to slide. Other strange folk 
beliefs are associated with the hill and park. It is said that a 
diamond of. great magnitude and brilliancy is embedded in the 
side of Arthur’s Seat, and that its beams can be observed by night 
from the Castle. It is also rumoured locally that a great treasure 
lies buried beneath the hill, but that ‘ the king will not allow it 
to be dug up’! Can this refer to the burial of some treasure of 
ancient plate such as was discovered some years ago on Traprain 
Law? The legendary indication is not infrequently a sound 
guide to the archeologist, and perhaps the Chapel of St. Anthony 
was preceded by a still older Celtic shrine, which, like a possible 
edifice on Traprain, may have been the scene of the hurried 
concealment of early Christian plate. 

The Grange district, on the south side of Edinburgh, seems also 
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to have been in ancient times a nucleus of Druidic worship. It 
constituted the grange or church lands of the Cathedral of St. 
Giles, and it is well known that such ecclesiastical properties fre- 
quently descended to the church from Druidic ownership. Its 
Lovers’ Loan, a walled lane skirting the Grange cemetery, has all 
the appearance of a walk which led to one of those Druidic 
cromlechs, where lovers were wont to plight their troth, and 
which had the significance of fertility. Towards its southern end 
the walk has a slightly serpentine shape, in which it resembles 
many other Druidic avenues in Britain and elsewhere. Further 
to the east, in Grange Loan, is the Penny Well, or Pinny Well, 
one of those wells into which pins were cast as an offering to the 
presiding genius in lieu of an anciently more valuable pledge. 
Not far away, also in Grange Loan, and built into the lower part 
of the retaining wall, is an ancient ‘ wish-stone ’ at which children 
were once in the habit of casting pebbles, their desires being 
granted or otherwise as they hit or missed the boulder. 

The remains of other time-honoured Celtic folk beliefs may be 
traced in the legend of the ‘ death-coach’ formerly seen and 
heard at Leith, which recalls the Breton story of the Ankou, or 
skeleton who patrols the countryside with a cart in which he 
carries off souls, and in the presence of ‘Green Ladies’ who 
haunt the wells at Caroline Park, near Granton, and Craighouse, 
and who are undoubtedly one and the same with the Breton, 
Korrigan and the Welsh Keridwen. We seem also to find a 
Celtic basis in the superstition formerly prevailing at Newhaven 
that dead fishermen became seagulls, and in the former presence 
in the same locality of a special ‘ boat language,’ which, though 
its verbiage is English, is nothing but a plain translation of the 
Gaelic terms employed by the fishermen of the North of Scotland 
when at sea. Thus, if the word ‘salmon’ were mentioned, the 
whole crew would grasp the nearest metal object, and exclaim 
‘ Cauld iron,’ in order to avert the omen, iron presumably being 
the magic metal which alone could ward off the sorceries of a 
bronze-working folk. The name of the minister or priest was also 
taboo, and cat and dog must be called ‘ Theebet ’ and ‘ Sandy.’ 
These observances in all probability had reference to the belief 
that at sea a separate set of deities had to be placated, and that 
an allusion to land spirits or divinities might bring upon the 
fishermen the wrath of the ocean gods. 

The outstanding fact which emerges from the consideration of 
the traditions of Edinburgh is that the great majority of these 
are of Celtic origin and association. Only one, ‘the Warlock 
Laird,’ seems to be of Teutonic provenance, and only two appear 
to have more remote associations—that connected with Brounger, 
which appears to indicate a possible Slavonic relationship, and 
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the Shellycoat legend, which may have come from the far north. 
The greater number are undoubtedly Celtic, and Brythonic Celtic 
rather than Goidelic Celtic at that, although Goidelic influence is 
apparent in some instances. 

So far as the typology of Edinburgh’s traditions is concerned, 
its outstanding mythical stories fall into well-known classes of 
tradition. The story of Triduana is a legendary memory of the 
myth of Bridgit or Brigantia, pure myth metamorphosed into 
personal legend. The tale of Brounger is obviously ztiological, 
that is, it was invented to explain the existence of a flint fetish. 
‘Totems,’ says Jevons, ‘aroused curiosity and necessitated 
explanations,’ and he considers that when the beliefs connected 
with them were dead and forgotten, the stories invented to account 
for them would appear no longer as reasons or explanations, but 
as statements of facts which occurred ‘ once upon a time.’ So 
Brigantia becomes the actual living Saint Triduana, and Brounger 
the ‘ old fisherman.’ 

The tale of the Piper who essayed the underground passage is 
connected with the great Cycle which once described the journey 
of the soul through the Underworld, and which later disintegrated 
into the story of the search for the fairy queen in her hill. The 
legend of the Giant’s Grave is plainly the remains of a myth 
intended to explain the movements of the constellations, the sun, 
Lud, and the ‘ flowery ’ sky, Bloddeuwedd. 

In the sphere of legend, that connected with Holyrood is 
clearly explanatory of the circumstances of its foundation, and 
probably late in origin, as is the tale of St. Katherine’s Balm 
Well. The ‘ Warlock Laird’ is a pure legend, imported during 
the sixteenth century and applied to the local scene. The legend 
of Morocco Land seems to be partly etiological and partly 
accounted for by an obscure personal history. The folklore 
beliefs are one and all obviously survivals from Celtic ritual. 

This provisional survey of the traditional data relating to 
Scotland’s capital may possibly serve to arouse a keener interest 
in the mythical and legendary lore of the Northern Athens, 
which, if she cannot boast of a pantheon as rich and classical as 
her Hellenic prototype, may still rejoice in the ownership of 
palladia of her very own, of shrines not ignoble or unconnected 
with the great names of British myth, and in the possession of an 
Olympus which will bear comparison, as regards interest and 
variety, with that of any British community. 


LEwIs SPENCE. 
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CONRAD’S SHIP 


SHE was fast, she was dry, she was beautiful to look upon. In 
the days of her prime she was famed for her speed, and could still 
boast of being able to show a clean pair of heels to nine out of 
ten barques on the long sea route from Gravesend to Port Jackson. 
She could beat across the Bay when steamers had to slow their 
engines and lie to. She could wing her way across the tropics 
when other ships would lie almost becalmed. She could make her 
easting in the ‘ Roaring Forties’ at 300 miles from noon to noon 
with the wind right aft, as steady as a P. & O. liner ; yet she never 
dipped her catheads under water or ever shipped a sea aboard the 
poop. In stays she was a marvel of perfection and rode the 
biggest seas with the ease of contempt. She could tack through 
the Backstairs Passage careening like a yacht to the off-shore 
breeze, and it was even asserted by her bo’sun that she could 
sail three points closer to the wind than any other square-rigged 
craft on the surface of the globe. Be that as it may, her sailing 
capabilities were unrivalled at the time—she all but broke the 
record in sixty-four days on the great trade route to Australia. 

She was christened the Torrens and was a composite copper- 
. bottomed clipper—in fact, a ‘ ship’ of 2500 tons burthen, square- 
rigged on the fore, main and mizzen, 235 feet from stem to stern, 
with a beam of 27 feet. Her poop was go feet or more in length, 
and her double-ported state-rooms (twenty in number) would 
have done credit to many a modern liner: a ship of bygone days 
that still weighed her anchor to the chant of the crew at the wind- 
lass and manned her capstan to raise her heavy spars. 

She was cradled in Sunderland in the seventies in the yard of 
a world-famous firm, and was the envy of every packet owner in 
the United Kingdom. Every twelve months she turned up in 
one of the Australian ports with the regularity of the seasons, 
and the history of the Colonies could be traced from her records. 
Expressly built for speed, she lived up to expectations and never 
lacked for passengers or cargo. Even to the end of her career 
she was sought out by those who travelled for the sake of the 
sea and longed to be far from the madding crowd: Her 
freights had varied as the years went by, and many a yarn could 
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she have told of the emigrant days, and the great gold rush, when 
ships by the dozen were stranded for weeks for want of a crew to 
man the windlass. 

Her adventures had been many, but she had always pulled 
through, even when she got taken aback in a squall to the south 
of the isles of Martin Vas and lost her fore-topmast and much 
running gear and had to put into Montevideo for three weeks to 
refit. Once she ran into an iceberg and stove in her bows, and 
the passengers thanked God she was a composite ship, or she would 
have crumpled like an eggshell and gone to the bottom. 

Her skipper (or ‘ the old man,’ as he is always called) was the 
son of his father in seacraft and had sailed the ship for many 
years, and the clipper Torrens was looked upon almost as a family 
heirloom. He knew his ship, and she knew him. He would 
cover the binnacle with a bit of awning, and the helmsman would 
steer with his eye glued aloft on the quivering canvas. He would 
carry his royals and his gallants when other men would have let 
the halyards go and had them stowed. He could shorten sail 
and heave to in half a gale with the smartness and skill of an old- 
time naval captain with three score men at his beck and call. 
He knew the ‘ trades,’ the currents, the doldrums, how to find 
them, how to avoid them, and all that any man knows about the 
‘ Roaring Forties,’ and the vast, unlimited South Atlantic Ocean. 

It was in October 1896 that I first beheld her in the Shadwell 
basin. The grime of London lay thick upon her decks and spars, 
clung to her shrouds and stays, and she looked anything but 
inviting in a steady drizzling rain. 

Never in my life had I set eyes on an ocean-going ship before 
at close quarters. The height of her masts, the spread of her 
yards, and the maze of her rigging filled me with wonder. Her 
hull was low in the water ; her fine lines and sweeping bows were 
lost upon me, and to my ignorant mind she was just one of the 
crowd that added to the forest of masts in the Port of London. 

She was heavily laden, full to the main hatch covers with 
miscellaneous merchandise, and her slippery decks were littered 
with crates, bales, ropes, spars, straw, and a tangle of cordage and 
all the odds and ends that are used to stow a cargo. Stevedores 
and porters, travellers and their friends, thronged her decks in 
busy confusion, passing and repassing on the gang planks from 
quay to ship and ship to quay, and to my unaccustomed eye there 
was no sign of the sailing hour being near at hand. Her deck 
cargo interested me: crates of fowls, ducks, geese, and turkeys, 
a cow in a loose box, a pen of sheep, and a cage of pigs—food for 
the voyage, I learned at a later date. 

At last the ship’s bell clanged out a warning: belated cases 
of fresh provisions were hurriedly pitched aboard ; the crowd on 
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the decks melted away; the gang planks rattled on the stone 
quay, and the dock hands slipped the hawsers from the bollards 
as the swing-bridge opened to let us pass into the river. A 
panting tug, by name the Gamecock, with steam whistling from 
her safety valves in clouds, fidgeted around our bows; the 
tow-rope was made fast to the bitts, the syren gave a sharp 
blast, and to the cheers of a small knot of well-wishers on the 
dock head we were outward bound for 16,000 miles on the great 
trade route to Australia. 

We carried a crew of perhaps some thirty-five hands, including 
half a dozen apprentices, lads in their teens, and one and all, 
under the direction of the mate, worked with a will to clear the 
decks, batten down the hatches, and make things shipshape as 
we followed the windings of the river on the ebb tide. 

It was already afternoon when we cleared the basin, and that 
night we dropped anchor in the pool at Gravesend. With the 
break of dawn the Gamecock was again straining at the tow-rope, 
and so we progressed down the estuary, past Ramsgate, Margate 
and the North Foreland, and at night: dropped anchor in the 
Downs. Another dawn with scarce a breath of wind, and the 
Gamecock still tugged doggedly at the tow-rope. How much 
longer, I wondered, should we be towed like a lighter on the 
Thames ? 

But the crew, who had been busy bending sail the day before, 
now shook out the fore-topsails to the freshening breeze, then the 
main-topsails were let go, sheeted home, and the yards trimmed ; 
the ship gently heeled to starboard, and by the time we stood off 
Eastbourne there was good steerage way. The tug hove to, the 
tow-rope slackened, slipped through the fair lead, and as we 
' glided past the Gamecock she gave us a parting cheer and a final 
blast from her syren. 

Our pilot was to pick up his boat off Plymouth, and with his 
‘departure we should have no more communication with the shore 
till we dropped anchor in Largs Bay. The breeze freshened, 
and so smooth and gentle is the progress of a ship under sail, and 
at first, to me, so deceiving, that we soon passed Spithead and 
St. Catherine’s Point 

Then the wind veered to the south-west : up sprang a squall 
in true Channel style, and the Torrens plunged forward as if 
stung by a whip : it was all the watch could do to sheet the foresail 
home. Amidst the general shouting of orders, the wind hummed 
through the shrouds and rigging, stays tightened to the straining 
masts and spars, parrels rasped, chains grated, cordage chafed, 
blocks squeaked, eyes and shackles long disused in port wheezed 
and creaked with the sound of a hundred rusty hinges, and, to 
add to the excitement, the main gallant-sheet parted, and the 
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canvas rattled and cracked above our heads like a salvo of 
artillery. White horses streaked the rapidly rising sea in all 
directions ; the ship’s bows shouldered aside the waves in 
smothering foam, and as she thrashed her way down Channel 
with slanting decks the seas time and again would leap the 
weather bulwarks amidships, flood the well-deck, and go hissing 
through the lee scuppers. The crew donned their oilskins and 
sea boots, doors and portholes were secured, and tarpaulins 
hastily lashed over the pens of livestock in drenching spray. 

All in a moment, as it were, one’s youthful notions, pictured 
fancies, and romantic thoughts of Marryat and Russell, of frigates 
and 74’s, and the thrilling exploits of a century ago came true 
with startling suddenness. Night came, the wind increased to 
half a gale, and I lay awake in my bunk listening to the swirl of 
the water in the well-deck, hurrying footsteps, and the heavy thud 
of cordage on the poop above my head, amidst the strange 
rustling and creaking of the ship’s timbers, like the sough of 
forest trees in a winter's gale. 

Dawn broke with nothing but tumbling seas and scudding 
spray on every hand; on we drove past Plymouth, Falmouth 
and Land’s End, and away went the pilot with us, in spite of his 
entreaties to the ‘old man’ to run into the Sound. But no 
captain would lose a minute of so grand a wind to get clear of the 
Channel, let alone endanger his ship by making port in such a 
gale, and the pilot had to rest content with the ‘old man’s’ 
assurance to put him ashore at Madeira. But before we had 
half crossed the Bay of Biscay a cattle steamer, the Zeno, hove 
in view on the starboard bow. We spoke her—she was bound 
for Antwerp ; the ‘ old man’ adroitly backed his sails and hove 
to, lowered the gig, and sent the pilot aboard. The pilot was 
pleased to go, the ‘ old man’ was pleased to send him, and the 
master of the Zeno pleased to receive him—indeed, so pleased that 
he sent us a sheep in the gig in return for the pilot ; and we argued 
the question threadbare as to which of the three parties in this 
triangular exchange had the best of the bargain. It was not, so 
I was told, by any means the first time a Channel pilot had found 
himself on board an outward clipper in the Bay of Biscay. 

From that day never another steamer crossed our path, though 
we sighted many another sailing vessel like ourselves. Fine 
weather favoured us, and after sighting Madeira our course was 
set for Fernando Noronha, Trinidad, Tristan d’Acunha and far-off 
Kerguelen Isle—that great highway across the ocean which is 
more than half the world’s circumference. As we approached the 
tropics the crew bent the summer sails, and in the light winds our 
daily runs decreased to some 140 miles, and once we logged a bare 
60 miles from noon to noon. At times the canvas would flap idly 
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from the yards for hours together, and the helmsman would lash 
the wheel as there was no steerage way, and when we crossed the 
line Father Neptune came and went in time-honoured style after 
providing sports and much good cheer for all on board. 

As the days passed my admiration grew for this stately vessel. 
With her lofty spars and tapering yards, a sense of quiet strength 
and beauty struck all who beheld her. Just to see her on the 
blue Atlantic gently slipping through the swell with her bleached 
white summer sails and graceful figure head was to look on an 
exquisite work of art. Ifa poet or an artist could do her justice 
now, he would surely for ever win immortal fame. To me she 
was, and will ever be, ‘ the symbol of freedom in space.’ 

It is in these latitudes of gentle airs and turquoise skies that 
a full-rigged ship with every stitch of canvas set is seen in all 
her spell-binding magnificence of towering sail and tapering spar, 
and at night it is a scene of transcending beauty as the stately 
fabric gently, swaying to and fro, with phosphorescent water-line 
and wake, wings her way across the undulating swell under a 
canopy of indigo shot with myriads of twinkling stars, and the 
sailors sing their shanties as they haul at sheet and brace, while 
the wind goes droning through the shrouds and rigging like the 
hum of some celestial organ in the skies. 

The ‘ old man ’ was the life and soul of all on board. I can see 
him now abaft the saloon light on the poop with legs apart, his 
head thrown back, clinching his bull-dog pipe between his teeth, 
and his blue eyes fixed aloft scanning every detail of the sails 
and running gear; he would shout his orders to the officer of the 
watch and resume his measured stride athwart the heaving deck, 
oblivious to the roaring wind and motion of the vessel. 

At times in the dog watch he would take a lanyard and a 
marlin-spike and with the dexterity and speed of a conjurer 
instruct us in the art of tying cunning knots and splices, accom- 
panied with a running conversation of dry humour that never 
seemed to flag. He would show us how to catch the bonito and 
the albicore from the martingale, how to spear the coryphene, 
how to lure the flying-fish aboard at night, and how to angle for 
the shark in the tropics where the ‘ Portuguese men of war’ 
(Neptune’s fairy mariners) set their jaunty little sails and drift in 
thousands on the oily swell. And again on those wondrous 
cloudless nights when the effervescent wake trails away 
astern, in a sparkling phosphorescent streak across the darkened 
waters, he was ever ready with an answer to our questions as to 
the names of planets and constellations which gleamed in myriads 
from the spangled vault above our heads. 

When we were tacking with the ship close hauled and the order 
came ‘about ship’ the extra watch, as he styled some of us 
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travellers, would tumble over one another down the poop ladders 
to the well-deck, throw down the coiled-up gear, lay to on the 
main braces, and race the port watch at the foreyards till the 
mate would cry in stentorian tones above the clatter of the 
running gear and wind, ‘ Belay there, belay,’ and the ship would be 
forging ahead on the new tack with scarce the loss of a knot. 
Then the ‘ old man’ would jerk his chin forward and give us a 
quizzical glance of approval. Though the extra watch were often 
a source of much merriment and chaff, and it must be admitted 
could not shin up to the main truck or swarm a backstay, by the 
time the ship drew nigh Cape Willoughby and the look-out cried 
‘ Land ho, on the port bow,’ they could jump to the down haul, 
sheet home the mainsail, man the capstan, or splice an eye into 
a lanyard, and do much other useful work with creditable smartness 
and skill. 

For 16,000 miles the Torrens was a ship of nerve and life even 
in the stillest calm—she rose to the gentle swell and sighed. Or 
perhaps a passing catspaw bellied out the idle sails, and she would 
glide gently forward as if in fear of frightening the countless 
shoals of glittering fish that gambolled on the surface or darted 
from the ocean like a flight of arrows through the air beneath 
her bows. 

With Trinidad astern the ‘ trades’ increased, the warm airs 
cooled, and the nights became chilly. As she slowly wandered 
southward the winds blew fierce and strong, and gradually before 
our eyes she seemed to grow in the exhilarating joy of life. No 
need for her to hug the shore and run to port as the ‘ trades’ 
increased to hurricane force. She had no screws that race, no 
shafts that jar, no blear-eyed engineers worn out with watching 
the tell-tale pointer on the dial to check her speed as the counter 
rose to the passing of each swell beneath her keel. 

She was one long, glorious display of never-ending strength 
and power as she raced along before the furious ‘ trades ’ from the 
west ; superbly indifferent to the gigantic foam-flecked seas that 
surged around her, she would rise higher and higher, till, balanced 
on the crest of a mighty wave, she would plunge forward and 
downward with fearful speed into the next green watery valley, 
only to rise again with the ease of an albatross skimming the seas 
on his motionless wings. 

Her stays are taut, her sheets are ‘iron-hard, her topmasts 
bend, and the bulging canvas bids fair to burst asunder under the 
terrific strain. Day after day, week after week, she races onwards, 
never faltering for a moment from noon to noon, or sighting ships 
or land, for all the world as if Nature had breathed life into 
her structure and given her wings, and Jove himself had endowed 
her with the secret of eternal flight. 
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She revelled in the dangers of untraversed seas, and would go, 
as she did go on this particular voyage, far south of Table Bay 
and the track of all weather-beaten tramps—where the unchecked 
wind blows with a steady never-ending blow, and the giant 
league-long rollers roll on and on and never, never stop; where 
the cold blue-grey glittering icebergs (great mountains and islands 
of ice), sparkling in the brilliant sunshine in a halo of bursting 
seas and shimmering haze, appear and disappear from all points 
of the compass ; where enormous whales wallow in the trough of 
the swell and almost rub their massive sides against her paint, 
and the albatross roam in countless hundreds, gliding and 
soaring, contemptuous of the elements, with scarcely a movement 
of their long, thin, tapering pinions. Unlike the ‘ never-never’ 
country, with its cheerless solitudes of brazen sky and devastating 
stillness devoid of life that drives one to distraction, this vast 
expanse of watery waste and scudding cloud is never for an 
instant still, and teems with a restless feathered population, that 
seemingly exists and thrives in boundless space and is a source of 
never-failing interest from day to day. Do they ever tire of their 
ceaseless flight ? At times they will settle on the heaving seas, 
but then they seem less at rest than in the air. Truly these 
regions are as much a world apart from earthly sights and sounds 
and inland seas as the planets in the heavens that we see at night: 

They told me her days were numbered, because, forsooth, for 
five-and-twenty years she had ploughed these seas. But why? 
I asked myself, and mused. Her tough teak walls, iron sinews, 
and untarnished copper skin are as strong and supple as the day 
she first skimmed outward bound with bending masts and bellying 
sails, a mass of outspread wings. True it is, her decks are bleached, 
her crotchet (cross-jack) yard hangs naked now, and she carries 
fewer staysails than on her maiden trip. But what of that? 
Her vital strength and speed are as they always were in these 
boisterous winds and furious seas. 

We ran amongst the ice on Christmas Day, and the bergs, 
superb serrated monsters, were spread out in a panorama around 
us in all their glorious shades of ever-changing colour. If you can 
negotiate the futtock shrouds and gain the maintop, or, better 
still, the cross-trees above your head, it is a sight that defies 
description for impressive grandeur. Poised aloft, 100 feet or 
so above the water level, you can see almost down into the 
‘ shrieking fifties’ and command a vast expanse of tumbling 
waters and scores of bergs that are lost to view from the deck 
below, each one surrounded by a drifting halo white as snow; 
and from minute to minute, as the giant rollers, striding after one 
another in magnificent procession, hurl themselves against the 
bergs, a seething mass of foam shoots high into the air with 
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explosive force and pours in torrents down the glassy walls of 
ice. 

But the sun sinks in a mass of murky clouds ; for a brief half- 
hour the bergs stand out in amazing beauty silhouetted in the 
ocean’s inky blackness and the pall of gathering night. The wind 
rises 80 miles an hour to hurricane strength. Double topsails 
are reduced to narrow bands of canvas which drive us forward 
at a terrific pace. You dare not trust yourself to stand alone 
upon the poop, and the stinging spray drives like hail across 
our decks as the wind screams through the rigging. A shackle 
snaps with the report of a pistol shot, and nought but tattered 
rags flutters from the bolt ropes of the upper mizzen topsail 
yard. 

Buoyant as a cork, trim as a racing cutter, the Torrens rises 
from trough to crest, flying onward with a never-failing speed 
that just outwits each chasing roller as it towers up astern, 
and threatens like an avalanche to fall upon the poop with a 
thundering roar—a terrifying spectacle to unaccustomed eyes 
and those who doubt the staunchness of the ship. 

But her life seems charmed, like some ethereal beauty of the 
ocean wilfully defying the fates. 

Two bells in the midnight watch, and still she flies undaunted 
through the pitch-black night. Every nerve and eye on deck is 
strained to pierce the scudding spray, when—Heaven help us !|— 
there looms up in the darkness an iceberg straight ahead. With 
well-nigh superhuman strength the helmsmen wrench the wheel 
till, like some stricken creature, she plunges madly on her altered 
course. Minutes of intense expectancy seem like hours as we 
wonder what our fate will be. Then to the crash of breaking 
seas and the shriek of frozen blasts she staggers for an instant in 
the backwash of the berg—a seething, hissing maélstrom where 
all is glistening white. From stem to stern she shudders as in 
the shadow of the storm-lashed icy mountain she parries death’s 
embrace. Blurred and indistinct, the berg slips past us; the 
Torrens once more gathers way, and then again this masterpiece 
of man’s creation races onward, ever onward, heeding not the 
fiendish furies of these panic-stricken wastes. 

Surely the Great Twin Brethren were astride the yards that 
night ? I mean the Great Twin Brethren to whom the Dorians 
prayed. 

If it were not for my records, which are before me, I should 
hesitate to tell you of the great speed at which this vessel would 
travel in these fierce storms and mountainous seas of the South 
Atlantic. She was, indeed, an example of the highest art and 
refinement to which shipbuilders ever attained ; nor must we 
forget the skill and resource of the old sea captains who sailed 
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these vessels. Deep-sea mariners and travellers of to-day, think 
of this: 350 miles from noon to noon without a ton of coal or a 
gallon of oil or the expenditure of a single horse-power ! 

On we drove day after day, past the rocky bastions of the 
Crozet Islands in the far distance—the home of the sea lion and 
the sea elephant, who live undisturbed by the unceasing roar of 
thundering breakers—till in the longitude of the Leewin we hauled 
northwards. Royals and gallants were again unfurled, and 
under full sail we made Cape Willoughby on a glorious summer 
morning. 

Not even the far-famed Thermopylae, who winged her way in 
sixty days from England to Australia, or the immortal Cutty 
Sark herself, could have eclipsed our last day’s run. Past 
Kangaroo Island and Page’s Rocks, through the Backstairs 
Passage, she raced as if bewitched with speed and cunning, so 
smartly was she handled. I can see her now, and even feel 
again the moments of intense excitement. The ship laid steeply 
over, the glittering foam-flecked sea beneath a cloudless sky, the 
scudding spray across the decks—all hands standing by at their 
respective stations and the ‘old man’ at the poop rail. You 
watch her course fascinated as she dashes forward at break-neck 
speed, apparently. heading straight for destruction on the rocks 
ahead. How much longer will the ‘ old man’ hold his course? 
Then ‘ ready ho’: down goes the helm hard-a-lee; the mates 
let the sheets fly ; up into the wind comes the towering fabric, 
and for a moment staggers ; every man to the braces for all he is 
worth, shouting as they haul together in perfect time amidst the 
din of flapping sails, clattering blocks, rattling chains, squeaking 
shackles, and the swish and thud of heavy cordage on the decks, 
as the great yards come swinging round and she is off again on 
the new tack. You feel the safety of the ship is dependent on 
your individual effort: a maddening joy, a wild exhilaration, 
surges through your veins each time she comes about, and you 
realise you are taking part in a sport for giants, which needs the 
highest skill and coolest head and a well-trained crew to jump to 
every order as they fly in quick succession, if the wind and waves 
are not to hurl you to destruction with remorseless certainty. 

Right on to the Semaphore she races with the ensign and 
her number at the gaff. Sail is shortened, and she glides 
to the anchorage in Largs Bay. ‘Let go,’ the anchor plunges 
from the cathead; the cable roars through the hawse-pipe, a 
cloud of rusty dust drifts away above the windlass, and a strange 
stillness, an almost death-like hush, settles down upon the ship. 

Romance there may still be in plenty for those who go down 
to the sea in ships, and admiration we all have for the iron-walled 
hotels that science sends hurtling through the seas in a bee line 
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from port to port as with remorseless energy and power they 
ignore the elements; but the glory of conquest, the thrill of 
victorious achievement in mastering the mighty winds and seas 
that sweep the globe, remains for ever with the clippers and their 
captains who sailed the ‘ Roaring Forties ’ at 300 miles a day. 


E. C. BowDEN-SMITH. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


‘CHESS IN HISTORY AND FICTION’ 
To the Editor of Tak NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER. 
Srr,—In the article ‘ Chess in History and Fiction ’ in the July issue of : 
the Nineteenth Century and After Lieut.-Colonel Whitton, who has provided © 
so much interesting information on the history of chess, has nevertheless — 
left a most tantalising lacuna. He traces the game from its Oriental origin © 
down to and beyond its feudal honours at the courts of Europe, but he © 
omits to notice its position among the Celtic Irish of pre-feudal times. i 
Among the nobility of legendary Ireland proficiency at the game was © 
apparently regarded as a common accomplishment of well-born men and © 
women. In the story known as the ‘ Courtship of Etain’ King Eochaid ~ 
Arrem stakes his wife Etain upon the result of a game of chess which he 
plays (upon a board of silver with men of gold) with Midir, Etain’s fairy 7 
husband in her former incarnation. Midir wins, claims his stake, and” 
escapes with Etain, who is finally won back by Eochaid after long warfare, ” 
Again, in the ‘ Exile of the Sons of Usnach ’ Naisi and Deirdre are playing © 
chess in the House of the Red Branch when a spy of King Conor peers in” 
through the window. Naisi hurls one of the pieces at the man and strikes | 
out his eye. ‘ She [Deirdre] was so lovely,’ reports the spy to his master, 
‘ that if Naisi had not struck out my eye, I should be looking at her yet.’ | 
The manuscript authority for these tales is, as Mr. A. H. Leahy states” 
in his preface to the Heroic Romances of Ireland, ° older than the Norman” 
conquest of Ireland, older than the Norse sagas.’ There seems little doubt 
that the manuscripts now in existence are compiled from writings older still, © 
The origin of the stories is said to lie in or near the first century B.c.—at | 
any rate, they are prior to feudal ideas. I am not so rash, being all 
unlearned in the subject, as to guess at the identity of the shapes which | 
loom through the mists of early Irish history, but the honour paid to chess © 
in its legends is a remarkable feature of that rugged landscape. How did © 
the game acquire this prominence in Ireland apparently before it was known 
in Western Europe? Perhaps Lieut.-Colonel Whitton or some Celtic | 
scholar has a clue to the problem. 
I remain, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
I. G. KELLy. 
1, Temple Gardens, Temple, E.C., 


July 13, 1927. 








